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He eſcapes the cruelty of Marius, by flying 

into Spain, where he lives in a cave 5 

A conciſe hiltory of the war of Spartacus, 
ended by Craſſus 8 

Craſſus and Pompey are made conſuls 14 

Craſſus, Pompey and Cæſar, by uniting their 

intereſts, become irreſiſtable 16 

Craſſus, obtaining the province of Syria, 

{ets out on his expedition againſt the Par- 


thians 18 
He is deceived by the pretended friendſhip 
of Ariamnes 23 


He comes up with the Parthians, and is 
defeated in a bloody battle, in which he 
loſes his ſon, and 4 greateſt part of his 
army 26 


He leaves the wounded by night, and eſ- 


capes with a few of his troops to Zeu- 
ma f ; 32 
He is followed by the Parthians, and be- 
ing at laſt perſuaded to go with them in 
Ke. bo to conclude an alliance, is ſlain 33 
The lives of Craſſus and Nicias compared 39 
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The LIFE of Q. SERTORIUS p. 42 [Be 
He diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his bravery 
againſt the Cimbri, Spaniards and Cyri- 
ſenians 3 n 

He joins with Marius, and after his deatn 
takes poſſeſſion of Spain, and after vari- 
ous adventures becomes general of the He 
Lufitanians | 45 
He keeps a white fawn, which he pretend! I. 

ed to receive from Diana, and obtains | 
victories over ſeveral Roman generals 50 
He gives his army a leſſon, on patience and 
perſeverance 4 
The manner in which he conquered the 

Charicitani 

He ſtill continues to brave all the powers 
of Rome, till Perpenna, forming a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, he is ſlain 56 


The LIFE of EUMENES 62 4 
His boldneſs and ſincerity bring him into 


diſgrace with Alexander 637 
After that prince's death, he is made go- 3 _ -Z 
vernor of Cappadecia, Paphlagonia, and | 
the coaſt of the Pontic ſea 65 £ 
He joins Perdiccas, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
gains ſeveral victories, in one of which 


e kills Neoptelemus GO WM. - 
He is defeated by Autigonus, and after va- 1 
rious turns of fortune, is delivered up to 
that general, by a part of his own troops 71 Th 
He is ſtarved to death 80 j 
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Being made king of Sparta, he makes war 
on the Perſians, and takes many cities in 
Phrygia Pp. 83 

He defeats Ti/aphernes, ſeizes the camp and 
treaſure of Pharnabatus, and has a con- 
ference with him 89 

He returns home to aſſiſt his country, which 
was involved in a war with the Greeks 89 

He has a bloody engagement with the The- 
bans 90 

His ſimplicity of manners, and wiſdom 92 

Sphodrias, without orders, attempts to ſur- 
priſe the Perus of Athens, but his ſon 
interceding for him, he is acquitted 95 

Agefilaus's fondneſs for his children 6 


The Spartans are defeated, both by ſea and 
land 98 
The territories of Sparta invaded by Epa- 
minondas k 100 
Agefilaus gives up the government to his 
ſon, who obtains a victory over the Ar- 
cadians 101 
Epaminonudas attempts to ſurprize Sparta, 
but is repulſed 102 
* joins Tachos king of Egypt, in or- 
er to aſſiſt him againſt the Perſians, but 
ſhamefully deſerts him, and goes over to 
Nedtanabis his enemy 


103 
His death 105 
The LIFE of POMPEY 106 
His general character 16. 


He defeats a copſpiracy formed to murder 
him, and burn his camp 107 
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He obtains ſeveral victories, and joins Sy/l, 7 Pom; 
| p. 19 to 
He takes Sicily 110 is 


He defeats Domitius in Africa, takes king Age 
Hiarbas priſoner, and overthrows the 
Neumidians 112 The I] 

His ſucceſs raiſes the jealouſy of Sylla, who His 
in vain oppoſes his obtaining a triumph fe 


| 
| Lepidus marches againſt Rome; but Pompey ftr 


113 G 
ends the war without a battle 114 p He 

; He carries on a war in Spain with various 
' ſucceſs againſt Sertorius 118 The 
1 He makes war on the Cicilian pirates, and He 
A clears the ſea of thoſe robbers 119 a 
He 1s appointed to ſucceed Lucullus in car- He 
| rying on the war againit Mithridates and I 
| Tigranes 121 "$ A2le: 
| He defeats 17; hridates 123 1 
| Tigranes ſurrenders his crown to him 1299 mn 
| He defeats the A4/banians, Iberians, and He 
Parthians ib. FF He 
He invades Syria, and takes Ariſtobulu. i 
king of the Fewws priſoner 127 [He 
His behaviour at the city of Myre/eve, * He 
Rhodes, and Athens 129 He 
He returns to Rome, where he is oppoſed | 
by Cato, and obtains a ſplendid triumph 0 
ib, [Da 
Pompey fills the city with ſoldiers, and car- 3 Pa 

ries every thing by violence 132 
Cæſar grows powerful 134 A4. 

Ca ſar having taken Arminium, Pompey 

leaves the city, and Cæſar becomes maſ- Fi 


| 
| 
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ter of all Italy without bloodſhed 139 
| The 


The battle of Phar/alia 
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p. 142 
Pompey flies, fails to Myzelene, from thence 


to Atalia, and at laſt to Ezypt, where he 
1s murdered 


144 
Ageſilaus and Pompey compared 149 
he LIFE of ALEXANDER 51 


His birth and education 716. 
He aſcends the throne, and reduces the 
Greciaus, Who endeavour to recover their 
freedom 15 
He prepares for his expedition into Per/ia 
158 
The battle of the Granzicus * 
He conquers the Prifiaians and Phrygians, 
and cuts the Gordian knot 160 
He is cured of a dangerous illneſs by Phi- 
lip his phyſician and friend tb, 
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ners 161 
He builds the city of Alexandria 166 
He goes to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
in order to be proclaimed a god ib. 
He again defeats Darius 168 
He burns the palace of Perſcpolis 171 
He refufes to drink the water preſented to 
him, becauſe his army was almoſt choak- 
ed with thirſt 173 
Darius found mortally wounded 174 
Parmenio and his ſon Philotas put to death 


a 6 175 
Alexander kills Clitus with his own hand 
5 A ee 177 
His expedition into Tdi 79 
| His 
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His behaviour to Ancrphis and Taxiles p. 180 
He defeats king Porus 181 
He enters the city of the Malians alone, | 
where he narrowly eſcapes being flain 182 N 
After viſiting the ocean, he returns feaſt- 


| ing great part of the wa | 18 . 
| Drinking to exceſs, he throws himſelf into f 
a fever, of which he dies 185 


The LIFE of JULIUS CASAR 188 
| He flies from Sy//a, is taken by pirates, and 
| being ranſomed, returns to Rome ib. 
He attempts to revive Marius's party 190 
He weeps on comparing his actions with 

thoſe of Alexander 192 


He gains a victory, and ſubdues ſome — M / 
tions in Spain 16. 
Caſar having the government of Gaul, ob- 
tains many victories there, in Germany ES: 
and Britain | | 193 OY 
a Pompey begins to oppoſe him — 199 5 
Cæſar takes Arminium, and Pompey flies from @\ 
Rome We 200 KY 
The battle of Phar/alia 207 Moman, 
Cz/ar's other exploits in Egyyt and Africa 
| | 209, 
His laſt victory, in which Pompey's ſons are 
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MARCUS CRASsus. 
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NMH E father of Marcus Craſſus had 
enjoyed tae office of cenſor, and 
& 1 obtained the honour of a triumph. 
| _ The fon was as remperate with 
regard to women as any of the 
Romans, and yet was ſuſpected of having been 
po familiar with Licinia one of the veſtal 
Wriins; a ſuſpicion which aroſe from that 
4 having a pleaſant country ſeat, and 


Jraſus's being defi ous to purchaſe it below 
the value, on which account he viſited her 
With great afſi-iuity, and never left her till 
he had prevailed on her to part with it. He 
Was tried for this offence, but acquitted, 
The Romais ſay, that his virtues and his other 


Mees were all obſcured by his excellive ava- 
Mee. When he firſt entered into public life, 
Vor. V. B | 


his 
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his whole fortune did not exceed zoo talent, who 
yet he amaſſed ſuch wealth, that after he had | 
conſecrated a tenth of all he poſſeſſed to Her- Beſic 
cules, given the whole Roman people a feaſt, jand 
and diſtributed corn for three months to all | 
the citizens, being deſirous to make an eſti. nde 
mate of his fortune before he ſet out upon his 
Parthian expedition, he found himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of 7100 talents+; an immenſe ſum, ,.... 
which he acquired by his extreme avidity 4 
and habitual ceconomy. When Sylla ſeized ,,.,. 
the city of Rome, and expoſed to ſale the more 
goods of thoſe he had caufed to be ſlain, Cra/- the ! 
/us fattened on the public miſeries, and ne- uſed 
1 ver refuſed to accept, or give money for the the 
| effects of the proſcribed. He made the art of | by h 

| enriching himſelf his ſtudy, and obſerving d 7 
k that the Youles of Reme were liable to be fre. 1 

| quently deſtroyed by fire, he purchaſed above » very 
| 500 ſlaves, who were architects and maſons; |, ing 
and when an houſe was either burnt down or teen 
fell in ruins, he bought it cheap, with others tan 
adjoining that were damaged, and then made _ 
his flaves rebuild them; and thus by degrees 4 f 
became proprietor of the greateſt part of the 4 f 
houſes in Rome. Yet it is ſaid that he never « f 
built any thing for himſelf but his Ww n XF 
houſe f; and that he uſed to ſay, that thoſe j; al 


That is 300,000 crowns. 

+ About 1,065,000 J. ſterling. 

1 | t It is probable that he let out the ground on 

which the houſes ſtood on a building leafe, and 

contracted that his ſiaves ſhould be employed m 

rebuilding them. 4 
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Who were fond of building ruined them- 
ſelves, and ſpared their enemies that trouble. 
»Beſides houſes, he had filver mines, and 
lands well improved: but his chief riches 
conſiſted in his ſlaves: he having a multi- 
tade of excellent readers, amanuenſes, bank- 
ers, ſtewards, and cooks. He took care to 
have each well inſtruted in his bufineſs ; 
+overlookinz them himſelf, and catefully ob- 
| ſerving their progreſs. He thought, in ge- 
tneral, that nothing required the maſter's eye 
+ more than his ſlaves; whom he cenſidered as 

the living inſtruments of economy; and he 
uſed to ſay, that a maſter ought to govern his 
other poſſeſſions by his ſlaves, and his ſlaves 
| by himſelf *. He maintained, that a ma! was 
* wot rich, wnle/3 he could raiſe and maintain an 
amy at his ownexptnte. A fooliſh ſaying, and 
very different from Marius's manner of think- 
ing: for the latter having diſtributed four- 
teen acres in land to each ſoldier, and under- 


* ſtanding that ſome deſired more, thus re- 


proved them, May the gods forbid, that 


„ there ſhould be one Reman who ſhould 


+ © think a portion of land ſufficient to main- 


* 


+» « tain him, too little.“ 

> Notwithſtanding this charge of avarice, it 
is allowed that Craſſas was very hoſpitable”. 
do ſtrangers, for whom he kept open houſe, 


Mr. Cre vier obſerves, that he undoubtedly 
made them exerciſe the different trades he had 
taught them, and took the profits; for other- 
wiſe ſuch a multitude of flaves, inſtead of en- 
riching him, would have been a great expence. 
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and to his friends he would lend money with- 
out intereſt ; but as he always called it in 
exactly at the time when due, they ſome- 
times found greater inconveni nce flom his 
kindneſs, than they would have ſuffered from 
paying intereſt, His entertainments, though 


plain and frugal, were attended with ſuch 


elegance, and with ſuch kindneſs and chear- 
fulneſs, as rendered them mote agreeable 
than magnificent, His affability appeared 
in all his actions, for on his meeting the 
pooreſt and meaneſt citizen, he returned his 


ſalutation by name. 


He applied to ſuch ſtudies as were proper 


to quality him for a popular ſpeaker, and 


thus became one of the moſt conſiderable 
orator in Rome; ſurpaſſing in induſtry thoſe 
of the greateſt genius: for there was no cauſe, 


however mean and trifling, to which. he 


came unprepared, Thus he gained the 
affections of the people, who conſidered him 
as a laborious aQiie man, that was always 


ready to do them ſervice. He was eſteemed 
well acquainted with hiſtory, and had ac- 


quired ſome knowledge of Ariſtetle's philo- 
ſophy from one YAl-xander, whoſe attach- 


ment to him was a ſufficient proof of his 


N and difintcreſtedneſs : for it is 
1fhcult to determine whether he was poorer 


when he entered into his ſervice, or when he 
left it. Craſſus never took any other ſriend 


with him into the country, and then he 
would lend him his cloak for the journey; 


but he was ſure to demand it again when he 


returned 


-- Ko 


MARCUS CRASSUS. 5 


with. returned to Rome. Alexander's being con- 
TN tented with this treatment, was the more ex- 
ſome- traordinary, as the philoſophy he profeſſed 
1 did not confider poverty as an indifferent 


thing. . 
rough 4 Wien inna and Marius had veſted them- 
| ſuch ſelves with abſolute power, it was ſoon per- 


chear- * ceived that they intended to extirpate the no- 
— bility. Among thoſe they cauſed to be ſlain 


was Craſſus's father and brother: but he him- 
ig the elf being very young, eſcaped by taking 
ed his with him three of his friends, and ten ſer- 


der. vans, and flying into Spain, where he had 
proper 


contracted an acquaintance with many per- 
r, and * ſons while his father was prætor there : bur 
lerable finding all the people filled with conſterna- 
/ thoſe , tion, and the dread of Marius, he did not 


_ : dare to appear ublicly, but lay ina ſpacious 


cave near the ſea ſhore, that belonged to Vi. 
ed the 312. Pacianus, to whom he ſent one of his 
ed him | ſervants to ſound him. Vibius, pleaſed at the 
always eſcape of 1 enquired the place of his 
eemed 4) abode, and the number of his companions, 
ad ac and not. daring to viſit him, ordered his ſtew- 

philo- ard to carry every day a certain. quantity of 
attach- ® proviſions to the entrance of the cave, with. 


of his out taking any farther notice; promiſing him 
Pr it is bis liberty on his faithful obedience, and 
poorer threatening him with death if he was inqui- 
hen he fitive. | „ 
friend This cave was formed by the cloſing of 
hen he ſome cliffs, thro? the chinks of which enters 
Murney ; J a gentle and refreſhing breeze. The roof is 


hen he of ka vaſt height, and there zre many large 
eturned 5 
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caverns, one within another, enlightened all 4 
day by the natural chinks in the rocks, and 
watered by a pleaſant and wholeſome ſpring, | 


which fs through the cliffs; befides, the 1 


air is pure and clear, the dam ps being carried | 


away by the breeze continually paſſing 7 
through it. * 

While Craſſas remained here, the ſteward 7 
brought daily a . plentiful and delicious re- 

aſt, Pactanus alſo took with him two 
Landfome female ſlaves, and ſhewing them 
the place, bid them go. in boldly. Craſſus 


and. his friends, on feeing Wem: thought E. 


they were 2 9h and aſking Who they 1 
were, and what they 


as they had been directed, that they came to 
wait on their maſter, who was there cohceal- 7 
ed. On which Craſſus kept them with him 
all the time he laid there, A 
. Crafſes at length hearing that cee was 7 
dead, left this retreat, after he had been 
concealed there eight months, When mak- 


ing no ſcruple of appearing publickly, he , 


was ſoon joined by a gfeat number of peo- 
te, out of whom Sh choſe 2506, with w 3 
e viſited the cities that lay 8 his way, and 
having. aſſembled together ſome ſhips; he 
failed to Africa, where he joined Metelus © 
Pius, a. perſon of great eminence, who Was 
at the head of a conſiderable army: b 
fome. difference happening between them, 
Crafſes ſoon left him, and: went over to H. 
is, by whom he was much eſtermed. On 
Site's dams + into Ha, he kept. all the young 
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S MARCUS CRAS8US. 7 
Sblemen that were with him in conſtant em- 
Noyment. Craſſus in particulat was ordered to 
ey troops in the country of the Maas but 


3 ing to paſs through the enemy's quarters, 
a 


ed Sylla for a guard; who teplied in 
n angry tone, „ The guard I appoint thee 
is thy f2thet, thy brother, thy friends and 
relations, all murdered contrary to law 3 
® which cruelty and injuſtice I am now re- 
® revenging upon the murderers.” 45 
Cas routed and enflamed with the thirſt 
If revenge, now boldly broke through the 
"Enery, raiſed a conſiderable body of troops, 
Ind ever after ſkewed the greateſt veal for 
Dla intereſt. Hence aroſe the emulation 
r glory between him and Pompey, Who dif- 
Anguiſhed himfelf ſo much in thefe wars, 
Mat §ylla ſtood up at his approach, uncover- 
d his he d, and late him with the title 6f 
Imperator. This fired and provoked Craſſus, 
"Who tho? older than Pampey wonted his ex- 
Perience ; and beſides his inſatiable thirk of 
"Fain tarniſhed the luſtre of His actions: for 
In his taking 72d2zy, a town of the Unbrians, 
de was charged with converting all the ſpoils 
d his own uſe; But heldft moſt credit in the 
Proſcriptions and fequeſtrations, by making 
Freat purthaſes for Htrle money, and petting 
* eſtates conveyed over to him b 


Fe of pift. Tis even fald, at he pro- 
bed one of the Brutats without Syllz*s 
border, merely for his own profit; on Which 
—pecount Sy afterwards never truſted him in 
ny public affairs. Yet though Cruar was 
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the moſt rapacious of all men, he always 
hated and railed at thoſe. who were of the 
ſame diſpoſition. Deſpairing of becomin 
equal to Pompey, in war, he eagerly oiled 
himſelf to civil affairs, and by doing acts of 
kindneſs, pleading, lending money, and 
uſing his intereſt for thoſe who ſtood for of- 
fices, he acquired as much honour and power 
as Pompey had obtained by his many famous 
expeditions, This emulation, however, pe- 
> produced any hatred or anjmoſity between 

_... | 

The events of the life of Craſſut, make it 
neceſſary to give a conciſe hiſtory of the war 
of Spartacus. One Lentulus Batiatus trained Fall t 
up a great number of gladiators in the city ſed | 


of Capua, my of whom were Gaul: 
and Thracians, and the . part of them 
were by the injuſtice and cruely of their maſ- 7 thei; 
ter forced to engage in this employment. long 
Hence 200 of them reſolved to make their doe 


eſcape: but their deſign was diſcovered, on dow 
which ſeventy eight, who had the firſt intima- ſelf 
tion of it, ſeized on the knives and ſpits they Fill 
found in a cook's ſhop, and made their way ® aftor 


through the city. Paſſing on they met ſeve- 3 priz 
ral waggons loaded with the arms uſed by | was 
gladiators, which were carrying to another = 


This city was ſituated about two miles who 
from the preſent city of Capua, and ſtill con- uſed 
tains ſeveral magnificent remains of its ancient ins 
grandeur; for which ſee The World Diſplay dl, Fur. 
vol. xviii. page 198. RS ©. 
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*city; with theſe they armed themſelves, and 
having ſecured an advautageous poſt, choſe 
*three of their comrades to be their leaders, 
Fof whom Spartacus, a Tracian ſhepherd, and 
fa man of great ſtrength and courage was 
*chief. They ſoon defeated ſome troops ſent 
from Capua to quell them, and ſeizing on the 
arms of their enemies, which were proper 
*for ſoldiers, chearfully threw away their own, 
which were eſteemed diſhonourable. Clodins, 
the prætor, was afterwards ſent againſt them 
wich 3000 men, and beſteged them in a moun- 
*tain that had but one paſs, which was narrow 


and difficult, and this Cledius kept guarded: 


- 


$ prize, and being 
| A was taken. 
many ſhepherds and herdſmen in that neigh- 


all the reſt of the mountain being encompaſ- 
# ſed by clifts and precipices ; though on the 
there were many wild vines. The 2 


* 


to 
77 now cut as many boughs as were fit for 
= their purpoſe, and twiſting them into ladders 


long enough to reach to the bottom, all got 
$ down except one, who ſtaid behind to throw 
* down their arms; after which he ſaved him- 
$ ſelf with the reſt. The Romans thought they 
an kept them confined; but to their great 
Z aſtoniſhment, were attacked behind by ſur- 
ut to flight, their camp 
The ilaves were then joined by 


® bourhood, all ſtout and active men: ſome of 
*whom they armed completely, and others they 
® uſed as ſcouts and light armed ſoldiers. Pab- 


odo men; but was defeated. 


N 


* 


ius Varinus was next ſent againſt them, and 
* Furius, his lieutenant, attacked them with 
Then Ceſſinius, 


Varinus's 


= 
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Farinus's colleague, was ſent with a conſidera. 
» ble force : but Spartacus had like to have ta- 
iy ken him priſoner, while he was bathing at 
* Salenæ, from whenee he, with difficulty, el. 
caped ; Spartacus however ſeized his bag- 
$286, and continuing the purſuit, ſtormed 
his camp, and ſlew a great number of the 
Romans, among whom was Coffinins, He af. 
terwards defeated the general himſelf in ſe- 
veral engagements, took his horſe and hRors, 
and became very formidable, But conſider. 
ing that he could not reſiſt the whole fotce of 
the Romans, he marched towards the Alps, in- 
ending, when he had paſſed thoſe mountains, 
that his men ſhould return into their own 
countries, ſome into Gaul, and the reſt into 
Thrace. But his army being elated with their 
ſucceſs, refuſed to obey him, and ſtayed to 
ravage Htaly. | 
The ſenate now began to conſider this in- 
ſurrection as of dangerous conſequence, aud 
therefore both the conſuls were ſent againſt 
them. Gellius, one of the conſuls, ſurprized a 2 
Par of G ermans, who through confidence 


ad ſtraggled from Spartacus, and cut them 18 
to pieces. Lentalus with a great army over- arm) 
took Spartacus, whom he in a manner be. | Cy 
fieged, but ſallying out, he defeated Lentulus's mare 


lieutenants, and took all the baggage. Spar. Spar. 
tacus now continuing his march, Caſas, prztor fore 
of that part of Gaul ſituated about the P, barg 

attacked him with 10,000 men, but was alſo 1 
- defeated, and he himſelf with difficulty ef. 
Is | 79 caped, 8 


ſidera * aſter having loſt a great number of 
Ave ta- is men. 3 
ing at The ſenate being informed of this, took 
y, ef. We command from the conſuls, and gave it 
bag. 40 Craſſis, with whom many ſenators went 
ormed As volunteers, He encamped in the territory” 
of the pf Picenum, where he waited for Spartacus, and 
e af. In the mean time detached Mummius his lieu- 
in ſe- Tenant, with two legions to take a large cir- 
lictors, euit, and come behind the enemy, ordering 
nſider. him neither to engage, nor ſkirmiſh with them: 
otce of but upon the firſt proſpect of ſucceſs, he gave 
ps, in- Spartacus battle, and was defeated : many of 
ntains, bis men fell in the action, and a great num- 
ir own her of thoſe who eſcaped left their arms be- 
| into hind them. Craſus ſevercly reprimanded. 
ch their Mummius, and delivering new arms to the 
yed to ſoldiers, made them ſind ſurety for their keep- 
ing them better than they had down the o- 
this in- thers: but the five hundred who fled firſt he 
de, aud | vided into fifty parts, and put to death by 
againſt ot one out of each. Thus he revived the 
"rized a ancient decimation, which had been long diſ- 
afidence uſed: a puniſhment attended with the greateſt 
it them ignominp, as it was 1nflicied before the whole 
y over- | army, which it filled with dread and terror, 
ner be. Craſſus having thus chaſtiſed his ſoldiers, 
nn marched with them towards the enemy: but 
Spar. 8. Spartacus retired through Lucarza, to the ſea 
\ pretor fore, where finding ſome Cilician pirates, he 
the P bargained with them to tranſport him, and 
was alſo 1 2000 men, into Szcily, where he was in hopes 
ulty ef- of rekindling the war of the flaves, Which 


d was but late 
1 


5 * 
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y extingviſhed : but the pirates 
having 
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having made the bargain, and received his 
money, failed away. Thus diſappointed, 
he went and pitched his camp in the penin— 
iala of Rhegium; where Craſſus coming up 
with him, immediately began to cut o:t the 
enemy's proviſions, by drawing a fortifica- 
tion acrois the /hmus. This was ſoon com- 
leated, and conſiſted of a ditch, fifteen feet 
bed. as much in depth, and zoo furiongs 
in length, faced with a high and ſtroug wall, 
Spartacus ſl'ghted this work; and when pro- 
viſions began to fail, took the advantage of a 
ſnowy night, and filling up a ſmall part of 
the ditch with boughs of trees and earth, 
paſſed over the third part of his army, Craſ 
Jus was now apprehenſive leſt he ſhould 
march directly to Rome; but his fears were 
ſoon removed, by nis finding that many of 
Spartacus's men had revolted, and were en- 
eamped on the Lucanian Jake, Crafſus at- 
racked theſe, and put them to flight ; but 
Spartacus coming up to their afiiſlance, re- 
pelled the purſuers, and rallied the fugi- 
tives. 
- Craſſus had formerly adviſed the ſenate to 
recall Pompey ſrom pain, and Lucullus from 
Thrace; but now knowing that the honour 
would be obtained by him who came firſt to 
his aſſiſtance, he refolved, if poſſible, to 


finiſh che war before they came, He accord- 
ingly lent 6o00o men to ſecure an emipence # 
that commanded a body of the enemy en- 


camped by themſelves; but they were per- 
ceived by two women who were ſacrificing 
| befoze 
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before the enemy's camp, and would have 
peen in extreme danger, had not Craſus ſud- 
denly marched vp and given the enemy bat- 
le. The engagement was extremely obſti- 
ate and bloody : for 12,300 of the enemy 
ere ſlain on the ſpot, of whom there were 
Zouly two wounded in the back, the reſt dy- 
ing while fighting bravely in their ranks, 
Spartacus now retired to the mountains of He- 
relia; but Quintus, one of Craſſus's command- 
ers, and Scropha the quzſtor, purſued and 
3 him; when Spartacus "ary g abour, 
the Romans baſely fled, and with great diffi- 
Fculty carried off their quæſtor, who was 
wounded. But Spartacus was ruined by the 


$ Tpirits this ſucceſs gave to his followers, who 


mow: diſdaining to continue a flying fight, 
Fompelles their officers to march back thro? 
Lucania, and lead them againſt the Kemans. 
his was what Craſſus ardently wiſhed ; he 
Sencamped near the enemy, and* began ta di 

un entrencament : the ſlaves making a ſally, 
attached thoſe who were at work, when freth 
ſupplies coming in on both fides, Szarracus 
ſſeeing that it was impoſſible to avoid an en- 
gagement, drew up 2 whole army in order 
of battle, His horſe being then brought 


him, he drew his ſword, and killed him on 


he ſpot, crying, If I get the day, I ſhall 
have many better horſes af the enemy, and 
„if I loſe it, I ſhall have no need of this.“ 
Then ruſhing-towards Craſſus through ſhow. 
ers of darts, and over heaps of the dead, he 
Mew two centurions, who attacked him, and 


2 . being 
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being at length hemmed in by his enemies, 


bravely ſtood his ground for a long time, and 


at lait fell, overpowered by numbers. 5 
Though Craſſus in obtaining this victory, 
not only acted the = of a good peneral, | 
but even expoſed 
though abſent, ſhared in the honour; for 
meeting and ſlaying many who fled, he wrote 
to the 43 That Craſſus had indeed van. 
guiſbed the fugitives in a pitched battle; but that 
he had pulled up the war by the roots. 


triumph, on account of his victory over Ser. 
rorius in Spain; but it was thought mean 
in Craſſus to accept of even an ovation for a}! 
ſervile war. 1 
Pompey, on the merit of his great exploits, 
was immediately named conſul, when Craſſu, 
though he had no reaſon to doubt his being 
named with him, did not ſcruple to reque 
his aſſiſtance. Pompey pleaſed with ſuch 21 
application, from his having long deſired te? 
ſerve him, aſſiſted him with all his zutereſt; 
and afterwards declared in a full aſſembly ci 
the people, That he was not leſs obliged? 
to them for his colleague, than for his 
own advancement. This amity did no? 
towever continue long after they had en 
tered upon their office; for differing almo; 
in every thing, they were continually cla(l 
ing. Thus their .conſulſhip expired withou# 
any action of conſequence, except Craſſa, 
making a great feaſt to Zercyles; entertain? 
ing the people at 10, oco tables, and meatury 
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ing out to them corn for three months. Juſt 


before their office expired, Caius Aurelius, a 


they ſhould be reconciled. 
ſilent, but Craſſus offering him his hand, ſaid, 
“I cannot think, my countrymen, that I am 
“ guilty of meanneſs, or of acting unworthy. 
„of myſelf, in making the firſt offers of 


Z Reman knight, who lived a retired life in 
che country, mounting the Roſtrum at an aſ- 
„ ſembly of the people, cried, Jupiter ap- 
I © peared to me, and commanded me to tell 
„ you, that you mult not permit your con- 
. F< ſuls to reſign their office till they are made 


4 friends,” The people then cried out, that 


Pompey remained 


“ friendſhip to Pompey, whom you your- 


its, “ ſelves ſtiled The Great before he was of 
“ man's eſtate, and to whom you decreed a 
„ triumph before he was qualified to fit in 
« the ſenate.” 


Abliging an offer, and the recoucihation was. 
effected. 


Pompey did not reject fo o- 


This is all that was memorable during 


Craſſus's conſulſhip; but while he was cen- 
J for he was entirely unactive. 
deed, that unjuſtly intending to make Egypt 
*Ftributary to Rome, he was warmly oppoſed b 

1 Catulus, and that this was the ſource of ſuch 
almo!! 


It is ſaid, in- 


a miſunderſtanding, that they mutua ly laid 
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down their office. In Catil ne's conſpiracy, 
which had like to have ſubverted the govern- 
ment, Craſſus was ſuſpected of being one of 
the conſpirators; and Cicero, in one of his 
orations, openly charges both Craſſus and 

C3 Ce/ar 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Ce/ar with being concerned in it. After this 
Craſſus became the er.emy of Cicero; but his 
ſon prevented his doing him any injury; for 
young Craſus being fond of learning, and 
the ſtudy of eloquence, was ſuch an admirer 
of Cicero. that on his being baniſhed, he put 
himſelf into mourning, and pcrſuaded the 
reſt of the young men to do ſo too; and at laſt 
produced a reconciliation between his father 
and him. | | | 
Cuſar, on his return from his province to 
ſollicit for the conſulſhip. finding Cr. us and 
Pompey again at variance, was unwilling to 
diſoblige the one by applying to the other, 
and therefore reconciled them; for this pur- 
poie, he repreſented that by deſtroying each 
other, they advanced Cicero, Catulus, and 
Cate; who would be really inconſiderable 


the altuits of the empire as they 


fore ; 


conſul without oppoſition, 
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conſeque 
Jotherwit 
Iſulſhip a 
Sto aſſiſt 1 
Iſending 
Ito give 
ſhould they join their ferces together, as 
their vnion would enable them to conduct 
pleaſed. 
Thus te ai! three eſtabliſhed an irreſiſtible 
power that deſtroyed the authority both of 
the ſenate and people: Pemte, and 1 1 
were not indeed greater than they were be⸗ 
but by their means Car became 
greater than them both, and he was declared 
On his conclu- 
ſion of tl at cfice with credit, they decreed 
him the con. mand of the army, and appoint- 
ed him Gaul far his province, in order that 
they might, without interruption, divide the 
ot. er p:0vinces between them. To this Pom- | 
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Do was r by an immode ate defire of . 
Power, while Craſſus was actuated by the 

ambition of obtaining trophies and tri- 
© 1 mphs. 
On Cæſar's coming out of Gaul to Luca, 
many people went thither to meet him, amon 

Swhom was Craſſus and Pompey, After ſeveral 
onſultations how to keep the management of 
affairs in their own e it was agreed that 


RCe/ar ſhould continue at the head of his 


forces, and that Craſſus and Pompey ſhould . 

pbtain the government of new provinces, and 
conſequently new armies, which could no 
Jotherwiſe be done, but by obtaining the con- 
ſulſnhip a ſecond time, in which Cz/ar agreed 
Ito aſſiſt them, by writing to his friends, and 
ſending a good number of his ſoldiers to Rom? 


to give their votes. 


hough ſeveral perſons put in their claim 
for the conſulſhip, Craſſus and Pompey no 
ſooner declared themſelves candidates, than 
they all dropped their pretenſions_ except 
Domitius ; for Cato being his friend and re- 
lation, prompted him to perſiſt, by obſerv-. 
ing, that he was engaged in the cauſe of li- 
berty; while Craſus and Pompey did not ſo 


properly aim at the conſulſhip, as at arbitrary 
nclu- power, by obtaining provinces and armies. 


Thus was Domitius in a manner compelled to 


appear in the Forum, where he found many 
ready to join him. This rendering Pompey's 
party apprehenſive of a diſappointment, they 
emitius as he was, 


C3 going 
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avin 


ſeveral others, among whom was Cato, they 


forced them into a houſe, where they kept 


them confined till the election was over. 
Soon after they made Demitius priſoner in his 
own houſe, drove Cato out of the Forum, and 
killed ſome who made reſiſtance ; then de- 
creeing Cæſar the command for five years, 
decided by lot, that the government of both 


the Spains ſhould fall to Pompey, and that of 


Syria to Craſſus. 

On this ſucceſs, Craſſus was tranſported 
with his good fortune, and the hope of future 
conqueſts, which he would not limit. even to 
Parthia and Syria; but vainly conſidering 
the actions of” Lucullus and Pompey againſt 
Tigranes and Mithridates, as mere trifles, he 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of paſling as 
far as Bactria, India, and the utmoſt ocean. 
But when he was ready to ſet out on his ex- 
pedition 4 Pari bia, Ateius, one of the 
tribunes of the people, threatened to ſtop 
him, and many were ready to join with him; 
for they were filled with indignation at the 
thoughts of his entering into a war againſt a 
people who had never injured them, and were 
in friendſhip and alliance with the Romans. 
Alarmed at this menace, Craſſus deſired Pom- 
75 to accompany him, and the people, who 

ad reſolved to obſtruct his paſſage, no ſooner 
ſaw Pompey walking before him, than they 
opened on each fide to make way for him: 
but At.ius meeting him, boldly ordered him 
not 


oing before day-break to the Forum, and 3 
f ing kijled his torch-bearer, and wounded 
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nd not to proceed, and then commanded an 
led officer to ſeize him; but the other tri» 
1ey | bunes interpoſing, he was forced to releaſe 
ept him. Ateius then running to the gate, 
er. placed a pan of live coals on the ground, 
his and as ſoon as Craſſus came, threw into 
nd fit perfumes, and pouring libations over them, 
de- invoked ſome ſtrange and terrible deities, 
rs, Futtering againſt him the moſt horrid impre- 
5th ſcations. The Romans imagine that there 


of iis ſuch virtue in theſe ancient ſacred rights, 
that none can eſcape their effects, and that 
ed the perſon who uſes them never proſpers ; 
ure | whence few have the courage to practiſe 
to them. 

ing eee this, Craſſus proceeded 
Sto Brundufium, and though the weather was 


he | Ftempeſtuous, he had not patience to wait, 
as but going on board, loſt many of his ſhips in 
an. his paſſage, With the remainder of his 
ex- forces, he marched on foot through Galatia * ; 
the Fhere ſeeing king Dejofarus, who in his old 
top |Þge was building a new city, he by way of 


m; Faillery ſaid. You begin to build at the 
the k twelfth hour.” „Neither do you, re- 
ta . plied he laughing, undertake your Far- 
* thian expedition very early in the morn- 


ere | 

ns. ing: for Craſſus was ſixty years of age. 
<a Craſſus built a bridge over the Euphrates, 
vho and paſſing it in ſafety, many cities of Me/c- 
ner 


A province of Aa Minor, now called 
: na ſia. 
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potamia voluntarily ſurrendered to him; but enounce 


1 raſſus, 


Zenodotia making a vigorous reſiſtance, he 
took it by ſtorm, plundered it, and fol] all 
the inhabitants. He afterwards placed 7020 
foot, and 100 horſe, to guard his new con- 
queſts,. and then returning, took up his win- 
ter quarters in S;ria, here he was met by 
hi on, whom C jar had honoured with ſe— 
veral military rewards, and had ſent him out 
of Gaul to his father with a ſelect body of 1000 
Choſen horſe | 
Here C aſus was guilty of a very great er- 
ror ; for initead of marching forward to ſeize 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities in conſtant en- 
mity with the Parthians, he gave the enemy 
time to provide for their defence, He even 
ſpent his time in Syr:a, like an uſurer rather 
than a general; for inſtead of reviewing and 


ſpent many days in weighing the treaſure in 
the temple of H:erapolis, He ſent a liſt to all 
the towns of the number of ſoldiers they 
were to raiſe. and when they were levied, 
rendered himſelf contemptible by diſcharging 
them for a ſum of money, He had juſt diawn 
his army out of their winter quarters, when 
he received ambaſſadars from the king of 
Parthia, who told him, that if the army was 
ſeat by the people of Rome, their ſovereign 


Now the province of D7arbeck, ſituated 
between the rivers Enphrates and Tigris. 
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denounced eternal war againſt them; but if 
SCraffus, as he was informed, had withour the 
Fconſent of the Remant invaded his country, 
merely to gratify his own avarice, he would 
Stake pity on Craſſus's age, and ſend back the 
ſoldiers. 
*Frogance replied, that he would return his an- 


To this Craſſus with an air of ar- 


ſwer at Seleucia, Upon this Vagiſes, the chief 


Jof them, ſhev/ ing the palm of his hand, ſaid 


with a ſmile, Hair will grow here, Craſus, 


ee before thou wilt ſee Seleucia.” 
turning to Oreges, their king, they informed 
him that he mult prepare for war, 
mans in garriſon in Me cpatamia, now with 


courage an 
account; and ſome of the principal officers, 
and particularly Caſſius the quæſtor, adviſed 
Craſſus to proceed no farther, but to ſtay and 
take new meaſures. But what moſt confirmed 
Craſſus in his reſolution to proceed, 


ak 0 n 
2 #*© * * 
* & PT han. 


Then re- 
Some Ro- 


great hazard came to Craſſus, and told him, 


that they by experience were acquainted with 
the number of the enemy, and their manner 
Yor 2 

them by 
they fled; that they had ſtrange weapons as 
ſwift as hight, that before they could be ſeen, 


; that it was impoſſible to eſcape 
ight, or to overtake them when 


pierced whatever oppoſed them ; and that the 


Zarmour of the Par:hians was proof againſt all 
the weapons of their enemies. 


The ſoldiers, who had thought there was 


no difference between the Parthians and the 


Armenians and Cappadecians, that had tired 
Lucullus in „ them, loſt much of their 
reſolution on their hearing this 


was the 
a rival 
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arrival of Artabaſes king of Armenia, who 


came to his aſſiſtance with 6000 horſe, and 
promiſed him 10,000 more armed from head 
to foot; beſides 30,000 infantry, all to be 
maintained at his own expence. This prince 
endeavoured to perſuade Craſſus to invade 
Parthia by way of Armenia, where he pro- 
miſed to ſupply his army with forage, and 


where his paſſage would be more ſecure, from amnes, 


man of 
* ſome o 
2 Lompey, 
* favours 


of the 


the roughneſs of the country, and a conti- 
nued chain of mountains that were. almoſt 


impaſſable to the horſe, in which the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of the Parthians conſiſted, 
Craſſis thanked him in the warmeſt terms for 
his generous offers; but telling him that he 
was reſolved to paſs through Me/eporam:za, 
where he had left many brave Roman ſol- 
diers, the king took his leave, and returned 
home. | 
Craſſus began his march along the Eu- 
phrates with ſeven legions, almoſt 4000 horſe, 
and as many light armed ſoldiers. Before 
he had been lung on his march, ſome of his 
ſervants returning, declared that they had 
ſeen the prints of. the feet of many horſes, 
which appeared as if they had fled before an 
enemy. Craſſus was greatly encouraged by 
this intelligence, and the Romans began 
again to deſpiſe the Parthians as cowards, who 
did not dare to face them: but Caſſius ad- 
viſed refreſhing the men in ſome of. the gar- 


* This country was ſituated almoſt in the 
middle of modern Perſia. 
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niſon towns, till they could get N > of 
the enemy; at leaſt, if they marched to- 
Wards Seleucia, to do it along the banks of 
the river, which would afiord them the con- 
2 venience of ſhips to bring them proviſions, 


be | 

e | 

nce that might always accompany the army, 
ade while the water would prevent their being 
ro- "2 ſurrounded, 

and At this time there came to the camp Ari- 
om |} amnes, the chief of an Arabian clan, and a 
nti- man of great ſubtlety. He was known to 
nolt | Tome of the ſoldiers who had ſerved: under 
rin- |} Pompey, from whom he had received ſome 
ted, : favours, and was conſidered as a true friend 
for 


of the Remans; but he was ſuborned by the 
t he |} king's officers. On his firſt coming to the 

camp, he began by extolling Pompey as his 
ſol- |} benefaCtor : then ſeemed to admire Crafſus's 

troops, but blamed him for waſting his time 
ia preparations againſt thoſe who were tak- 
Ev. ing with them their molt valuable effects, and 

flying tor ſhelter to the Seythians, or Hyrca- 
fore mans. *©* But ſuppoſe, ſaid he, they were 
his FR © reſolved to fight, you * at leaſt to 


I 
bt 


* 
53 
a 
| 


had “ make what haſte you can, before the kin 

rſes, “ is recovered from his fright, and has 
e an |} © drawn his forces together. At preſent 
d by BY © Surena and Syllaces are ſent to * you; 
egan “ but the king keeps at a diſtance.” This 
who repreſentation was however entirely falſe; 
; ad- for Oroges having divided his army into two 
gar- parts, was in perſon ravaging Armenia, in 
| ; order to be revenged of Artabaſet, while he 

n the ÞY {ent againſt the Romans Sarexa, the firſt * 
1 on 


— 


ma - 
- > 
i — — —— — — — 
* - — — — 


way that at firſt ſeemed pleaſant and eaſy, 


difficulty of the paſſage; while they were dil. 
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ſon in the kingdom for courage and ſkill, 
and the ſecond with reſpe& to wealth, fa. 
mily, and authority, Nor was he exceeded 
by any in ſtature, and the comelineſs of his!“ 
perlon. Whenever he travelled, he had a | 
thouſand camels to carry his baggage, 200 
chatiots for his concubines, a thouſand men 
completely armed for his guards, with a 
more numerous body of light- armed troops; 
and the vaſſals and flaves in his retinue, a-! 
mounted to at leaſt 10,000. He inherited 
from his anceſtors the honour of placing the 
crown on the king's head at his coronation, 
He had reſtored Oreaes from exile, and taken! 
the great city of Seleucia, where he was the 
firſt that ſcaled the walls; and tho' he wa: 
not above thirty years of age, was remark- 
able for his good ſenſe, and his prudence, 
Ariamn?s 33 prevailed on Craſſus to 
withdraw from the river, he led him by a 


into a vaſt plain without trees or water. The 
ſoldiers were ſoon ſpent with thirſt, and the 


P 


pirited, by beholding a dreary unbounded 
proſpe&t, in which no plant, ſtream, or hil-Þ 
lock, was to be ſeen, and at having no- 
thing in view but heaps of ſand, which! 
blown by the wind, rolled in upon them like 
the waves of a tempeſtuous ſea, Meſſenger: 
now- arrived from Artabaſes, by whom that 
rance informed Craſſus, that Orodes having 
invaded his country, it was impoſſible for 
him to ſend. him ſuccours. He therefore a 
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viſed him to march towards Armenia, where, 
with their joint forces, they might give Oroges 
battle; conjuring him at leaſt never to in- 
camp in the open plains, but to keep cloſe 
to the mountains, But Craſus inſolently diſ- 
daining to return him an anſwer in writing, 
told his meſſengers, that at preſent he was not 
at leifure to attend to the Armenians, but that 


in due time he would punith Artabaſes for his 


treachery. 

Caſſius highly incenſed at the folly of Cr 
ſus, now forbore giving him his avvice, but 
in very ſevere terms reproached Ariamnes for 
leading them into that dreary defart ; but 
that crafty Earbarian, with the appearance 


of great humility, conjured him to have pa- 


tience a little longer. He then paſſed through 


the ranks, and animated the ſoldiers, by aſk- 


ing them with a ſneer, Do you expect 
„every where to find ſprings, and ſhades 
and baths ? You muſt Sa, + Ho that you 
« are now traverſing the confines of Arabia 


„ and 4/jria.” Soon after he rode away, 


having perſuaded Craſſus, that he would go 
and cont. ive how to diſorder the affairs of t 


enemy. 


Cra//us now haſtening his march, compelled 
his infantry to keep pace with the cavalry, 
till a few of the ſcouts returning, reported 
that their companions were ſlain,” and that 
they had with difficulty eſcaped ; the Par- 
thiaus being at hand with a numerous and 
reſolute body of forces. The whole army 
was now ſeized with conſternation, and 


Vor. V. D , Craſſus, 
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Craſſus, in the greateſt confuſion, drew up 
his forces into a ſquare, and made a frout 
every way, each front conlifting of twelve 
cohorts *; Caffius commanded one of tie 
wings, young Craſſus, the other, and he 
poſted himſelf in the centre. 

In this manner they marched, till they 
reached the river Baliſſus, which, tho' a ſmall 
ſtream, gave grout joy to the ſoldiers, trom 
their having ſuffered by heat and drought in 
their paſſage over the deſart. Moſt of the 
cominanders were for encamping there that 
night, and ſending to learn the number and 
order of the enemy, againſt whom they pro- 
poſed to march at break of dsy: but Craſſus 
commanded thoſe who wanted refreſhment, 
to eat and drink as they ſtood 1n their ranks, 
and before all had done, led them on with a 
quick and continued pace, till they came 
within ſight of the enemy, who, to their 
great ſurprize, appeared neither ſo numerous, 


nor ſo magnificently armed as they expected; 
. Surena having hid his main force behind the 
firſt ranks, and to prevent their being dil- F 


covered by the plittering of their armour, 
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4 frmnef 
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denly 


comma: 


but ſoo! 


they w. 


had commanded them to cover it, with their“ 


veſts, or with ſkins. 

When both armies were ready to engage, 
the field was filled with the noiſe made by 
the Parthian drums, ſurrounded with brats 
bells, which being unknown to the Romans, 


* The Roman cohort was a body of infantry 
of five or fix hundred men. 
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emed compounded of the rattling of thun- 
eder, and the bellowing of wild beaſts, and 
e | 7 ſuddenly throwing off the covering of their 
de 7 armour, they appeared all on fire, from the 
2 brightneſs of their helmets, and breaft-plates 
iy | made of Margian flee], and the braſs and 


un iron trappings of their horſes. Surena, the 
mM 1 talleſt and comelieſt man in the army, ap- 
in peared at their head; when the ſweetneſs of 
ne his looks, and the effeminacy of his habit, 
dat promiſed leis ſtrength and courage than he 
nd really poſſeſſed; for his face was painted, 
ro- and his hair parted after the manner of 


fur the Medes, but the other Parthians wore their 
nt, hair like the Scythians, rough and un- 
ks, | 7 combed. They firit attempted to break the 
i a | 7 ranks of the Romans, with their pikes, but 
me | 4 perceiving the depth of their files, and the 
1cir | | firmneſs with which they ſtood their ground, 
bus, they retreated, and ſeeming to ſeparate, ſud- 
ed; Þ 4 denly encompaſſed the Romans, Craſſus 
the Þ 3 commanded his light armed troops to charge; 
diſ- but foon meeting with a ſhower of arrows, 
our, they were obliged to retire among the heavy 
heir armed foldiers ; for they now perceived the 
firength and temper of the Parthian weapons, 

age, Which no armour could reſiſt : they let fly. 
ny, their arrows on all ſides, while the Romans 
brats were drawn vp ſo cloſe, that it was impoſ- 
ant, fible to miſs them. The wounds they gave 
 [R vere deep and terrible: for their bows being 
antry large and very ſtrong, they diſcharged their 
arrows with inconceivable rapidity and force. 


emed N The Romans now found themſelves in a dread- 


A 


: D 2 ful 
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ful ſituation. If they kept their ranks, they 
were mortally w unded; if they chaiged the 
enemy, they could make no impreibon; 4 d 
even while the Parthians fled, they {hot tlleir 
rangi The Romans at firſt flattered them- 
elves that they would ſoon have ſpent al their 
arrows, and that then they would either re- 
tire, or come to a cloſe engagement; but 
at laſt finding that there were many ca- 
mels loaded with arrows, placed in the rear, 
and that when they had diſcharged” all they 
had, they wheelcd off, and rook more, they 
began to deſpair, and Craſſus ordered his ton, 
at all events, to engage the enemy. Ihe 
young man taking with bim zoco horſe, a 
great part of which were Gauls, 5co archers, 
and eight cohorts of infantry *, attempted 
to charge a body of the enemy, on which 
they inſtantly fled, when young Craſſus ciy- 
ing aloud, They dare net ſtand,” purſued 
them full ſpeed, followed by the infantry, 
who thinking they had in a manner already 
conquered, were elated with the hope of 
victory : but when they had pot far from the 
main body, the cnemy 1 turned again, 
and were joined by many others. Cy afj«s 
halted, eng they would come to a cloſe 
engagement; but the Parthians placing 
their armed cavalry in the front, detached 
their light horſe, who ſoon incloſed chem on 
every tide ; and ſcouring along the plain, 
raiſed the ſand in ſuch clouds, that the Ko- 
mans could neither ſee nor ſpeak to ec 


* They conſiſted of near 6000 men. 
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other: they were a kind of butt for the 
{ Parthian arrows, the wounded fell in heaps, 
and rolling upon the ground with the ar- 
rows ſticking in their bodies, died in extreme 
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torment; and if they tried to pluck them 


out, the barbed points tore their nerves and 
A veins, 
were ſtill ſtanding to charge the armed caval- 
ry: but they ſhewed him their hands faſten- 
ed to their ſhie!ds, and their fe-t ſtuck to the 


Youn 


Craſſas ordered thoſe who 


ground, ſo that they could neither fight nor 


fly. He therefore charged briſkly with his 
horſe; but his men with their ſmall and 
weak javelins, ſtruck again bodies covered 


with tough raw hides, or well-tempered 
ſtrel ; while the Gauls were either naked, or 
clothed in ſlight armour, that made no re- 
ſiſtance againſt the ſtrong ſpears of the ene- 
my. Young Craſſus had placed his chief de- 
pendence on theſe troops, which indeed per- 
formed wonders ; for they ſeized the enemy 
in their arms, and threw them on the ground, 
where they could ſcarce ſtir from the weight 
of their armour ; many of the Gals quitting 
their own horſes, crept under thoſe of the 
them in the belly, 
made them throw their riders. The Gazuls 


were, however, exceedingly. diſtreſſed b 


exceſſive heat and thirſt, and loſt moſt of 
their horſes by riding full ſpeed againſt the 
2 of the Parthian cavairy, which ob- 
iged them to retire towards the foot, and to 
carry off young Craſſas, who was danger- 
oully wounded. 

D 3 


Ob- 
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Obſerving a ſandy eminence, at a ſmall 
diſtance,they retreated to it, when tying their 
horſes one to another, and joining their ſhields 
together, they intrenched themſelves, as it 
were behind them ; thinking the horſes would 
prove a defence againſt the Barbarians ; but 
the inequality of the ground making the 
rear appear above the front, they were all 
equally expoſed to the miſſive weapons of the 
enemy, and could only bewail the misfortune 
of dying ſoinglorioully. With young Cra/- 


ſus were two Greeks, who had ſettled in that 


country; theſe preſſed him to retire with 
them to Iſchæ, a town at a ſmall diſtance, 
that had declared for the Romans but he 
anſwered, that no death was ſo cruel as to 
oblige him to abandon thoſe who ſacrificed 
their lives for his fake. Then conjuring 
them to provide for their own ſafety, he em- 
braced, and diſmiſſed them. Being unable 
to uſe his own hand, which was pierced by 
an arrow, he commanded his armour-bearer 
to run him through the body, which he did. 
Moſt of the other principal officers flew them- 
ſelves; and the reſt fell by the ſpears of 
the Parthians, defending themſelves to the 
laſt ; ſo that the Barbarians took only 500 
priſoners, and having cut off the head of 
8 Craſſus, they marched againſt his fa- 

ther. 
Marcus Craſſus on being informed that 
his ſon was engaged in the purſuit of the ene- 
my, began to recover his courage, and draw- 
ing his army to an advantageous poſt, ex- 
pected 
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7 peed every moment his ſon's return. The 
| meſſengers that brave and active youth had 
Ids Þ*firft fent to inform his father of his danger, 
it had been cut off by the Barbarians, and the 
uld Fatt eſcaping with difficulty, let him know, 
but chat young Craſus would be loſt, if he was 
the not ſpeedily tuccoured. The father now, 
all diſtracted by a crowd of paſſions, had no 
the longer the ufe of his reaſon ; he however or- 
une dered the army to march to the aſſiſtance of 
raſ- his fon ; but at that very moment, the Par- 
hat tbiars returning from the defeat of Craſſus, 
with loud exclamations, ſongs of victory, 
ice, and the found of their drums and cymbals, 
he carried the head of the young man on the 
; to point of a ſpear. This fight, inſtead of in- 
iced Þ Hpiring the Romans with courage, and the 


— 
— 


ring ſthirſt of revenge, {truck them with horror 
em- and trembling. Craſſ-s, however, behaved 


ö 

a 
able [vith more fleadiveſs and reſolution; for 
by pafing through the ranks, he cried out, 

* This, O Romans! is my peculiar loſs ; 
but the fortune and glory of Rome are ſafe 


em- while you are living; yet if any one 
s of be concerned for my loſing the beſt of 
the “ fons,* let him turn his reſeatment againſt 
500 the enemy; put a ſtop to their joy, and 
d of revenge their cruelty,” He thus endea- 


Froure to revive the courage of his ſoldiers 
ut he ſtrove in vain; the ſhout the ſoldiers 
Wave was faint, low, and unequal. The 
Parthian light horſe now flanking the wings 
pf the Romans, annoyed them with their ar- 
ws, while the infantry attacking the _ 
wat 


We. 


«VS. 
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with their ſpears, many ruſhed upon them, 


to avoid dying a more painful death by the 
arrows; for the Barbarians puſhed their long 
thick ſpears with ſuch force, that they often 
pierced through two men at once. The fight 
continued till the two armies were parted by 
the might, when the Parthians retreating, 
encamped near the Romans, with the hopes 
of compleating their victory the next day. 
The Romans now neither thought of burv- 
ing their dead, nor of aſſiſting the woun-ed 
or the dying. They were ſolely employed in 
lamenting their misfortunes, from which 
they had no proſpect of eſcaping. Notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſenſible that Craſſus was 
the ſole caule of their diſtreſs, they were a'l 
defirous of ſeeing bim, and of hearing him 
ſpeak : but he had caſt himſelf on the earth 
in a remote corner, with his head covered, 
and lay as a ſtriking inſtance of the inftabi- 
lity of fortune, and as a fatal example of 


the effects of rathneſs and ambition. While 
he remained in this ſituatien, Ogi, his 


lieutenant, came with Ca//us, to rouze and 
comfort him : but finding him wholly aban- 
doned to grief, they called a council of war, 
in which it was reſolved that the army ſhould 
inſtantly march without ſound of trumpet. 
Their orders were at firſt obeyed with pro- 
found ſilence; but when the gel and wound— 
ed, found they were left behind, the camp 
was filled with outcries and lamentations, 
which |t-uck thoſe on their march with tes 
ror, as if the enemy were behind them. 
Thus 
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Thys by ſom times drawing up in order of 
Ppattle, and at others ſtopping to take up the 
Founded that followed them, they walted a 


em, 
the 


on C : | ; 
PK &reat deal of time. However, Signatiur, with 
lit 00 horſe arriving about midnight at Carre, 
by 1 Falled to the guard, and biddiag them tell 
3 0 LCoponius the governor, that Craſſus had fought 
. — 4 4 : . 

opes very great battle with the Parthians, pro- 


Fceded forward to Zevgma, by which means 
he ſaved himſelf and his men. The gover- 


* 
* 


urv- © . 

n ed For ſuſpecting from this haſty and confuſed 
2 anner of delivering this information, that 
Dien he Romans were defeated, immediately or- 


Wered the garriſon to arms, and on his hear- 
ing that Craſſus was marching towards that 
city, went to meet him, and received him 
ith the miſerable remains of the army into 
he town, 


with- 
Was 
e all 
him 


earth f | ; 
ered, © Tho' the Parthians had perceived the re- 
Rabi. treat of the Romans, they did not purſue 
le of hem in the dark; but it was no ſooner day, 


pile! chan they entered the camp, and put no 
« his ess than 4>co wounded men, who had been 
1 ; leit behind, to the ſword ; and their cavalry . 
en picked up many ſtragglers. YVargontinus, one 
Far of Craſſis's lieutenants, with three cohorts, 
mould being leparates from the army in the night, 
was next morning found by the Parthians, 


12 who ſlew the whole body, except twenty, 
LE who attempted to force their way with their 
came Craun ſwords through the thickeſt of the 
tions, enemy; when the Barbarians admiring their 
th te. bravery, opened their ranks, and ſuffered 


them. | them 
Thus 


Jus, with his principal officers, had eſcaped, 
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them to paſs to Carre, without farther mo. Nchery, re 
leſtation. Pian guic 
Surena being ſoon after informed that Cra. moon wa 

e was m 
ing with 
Foo horſe 


and that only a confuſed multitude were 
got into Carre, reſolved to be informed of 
the truth, to know whether he ſhould at. 


men unde 
tempt to overtake Craſſus, or beſiege him in ful guid, 
that city. For this purpoſe he ſent one of he mou 
his interpreters to the walls, with orders to Bay got i1 
call either the general, or Caſſius, and to tell Craſſus 
them, that Surena deſired a conference with {Mens and 
them. 1 no ſooner heard this, than he him befo 
embraced the propoſal, and a band of Ara-Whad wit! 
bians who knew them coming up, boch Niers, on 
Coffius and he agreed to the propoſed inter-. When h 
view, and defired that a time and place he way 
might be appointed. Surera rejoiced at find behind h 


ing that Craſſus was in a place where he 
might beſiege him, and the next day march- 
ing with his army to Carre, declared, that 
if the Romans expected any mercy, they mul 
immediately deliver Craſſus and Caſſius bound 
into his hand: The Roman; exaſperatel 
by this double dealing, adviſed Craſſus to fly, 
and 1t not being cuſtomary for the Parthian 
to fight in the dark, he choſe to begin his 
flight by night. But this unhappy general 
choſe for his guide one Andronicus, who held 
a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy, and 
leſt he ſhould get the ſtart of them too far, 
led him round about, and at laſt brought 
him into deep morafles, and places where 
there were many ditches and encloſures, 
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Caſſus and ſome others now ſuſpectiyg trea- 


mo- N chery, returned to Carre; where his Ara- 
Pian guides perſuading him to ſtay till the 


U 


Cra. moon was out of Scorpio, he ſmartly replied, 
wped, he was molt afraid of Sagitarius; and march- 
were ing with the utmoſt expedition, arrived with 
ed of coo horſe ſafe in Syria. Octaviu, with 3000 
d at. men under his command, having more faith- 
im in ful guides than Craſſus, took his way by 
ne oſ Re mountains of Sinaca, and by break of 
ers to {day got into places of ſecurity. 
to tell WF Craſſus was however ſo entangled in the 
with ens and rough ways, that the day overtook 
an le him before he could get clear of them. He 
f Ara-Whad with him four cohorts of legionary ſol- 
both {diers, only a few horſemen, and five lictors. 
inter- When he had with great difficulty got into 
place che way: he found that the enemy were juſt 
it find behind him; but inftead of going to join Oc- 
ere he avis, who was not above a 1 and a half 
narch-W{Wiſtant, he retreated to another hill not ſo 
d, thatBWdefenfible ; but it was joined by a long ridge 
ey mull to that on which OZavius was poſted ; who 
bound Wleeing Craſſus's danger, returned with a few 
zerated {MWollowers to his relief: but ſoon after, the 
5 to iy, Weſt reproaching themſelves for their cowar- 
ar thian dice, followed him, and driving the Par- 
zin his giant from the hill, ſurrounded Craſſus with 
generalMtheir ſhields, declaring that their general 
10 held Mſhould never be wounded by a Parthian ar- 
ly, and row, while they were able to defend him. 
oo far. Surcza now perceiving that his ſoldiers 
brought Worew faint in their attack, and knowing that 
; whereWi the Rozrans continued the battle till night, 
:loſures. | | 


the 
Caſiu 4 


ficient experience of the perfidiouſneſs of ti 


joy, preſled him in a clamorous manner ti 
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they might then gain the mountains, had re. 
courſe to a ſtratagem. Some of the priſoner 
having heard a v1ſcouric, that the king wa 


'defiious of preparing the way for a recon 


liation between him and the Romans, by hi 
gentle treatment of Crafſus, were ſet tree: 
the Barbarians deſiſted from fighting, and 


Surena himſelf going towards the hill, u 


bent his bow, and holding out his hand iu 
Craſſus, invited him to come to an agree 
ment; ſaying, that as he had, contrary to li 
inclination, given the Xomans a proof of th 
king's power, he now offered to give them 
proof of his genezofity, by entering 1nto a 
alliance with them. Craf/us having had {ut 


Parihians, would have taken time for cont 
deration ; but the ſoldiers, tranſported wil 


treat. He endeavoured to prevail on then 
by his entreaties, peiſuading them to ſtay d 
the evening, when they might reach ti 
rugged parts of the mountains: but begit 
ning to mutiny, they forced him to go. 4 
pariing, he turned about, and ſaid, “ Yo 
« OfFavius, Petronius, and the reſt of 
© commanders preſent, are witneſs of 


« violence I ſuffer: however, when you a 


„ip a place of ſafety, publicly declare, ti: 


Craſſus perithed by the ſubtlety of his en: 
„ mies, and not by the perfidiouineſs a: 
« treaion of his countrymen,” Ogavius 2: 
Petronius would not ſuffer him to go down 
himſelf, but accompanied him: he was i 
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ad te met by two mongrel Gre , who ee 


ſonenſ from their horſes, ſaluted him with profoun 

g wal reſpect, deſiring him in the Greet tongue 
cone to ſend ſome of his retinue before to ſee that 
by hit Surena and thoſe with him were diſarmed. 
free To which Cra//us anſwered, that had he the 


„ Anl 
1, un 
and tt 
agree. 


leaſt conce:n about life, he would not have 
truſted himſelf in their hands. He however 
ſent two petitions to enquice on what terms 
. were to treat: but Surena ordering them 
to lig £0 e ſeized, advanced with the principal of- 
F of M ficers of his army, and as ſoon as he came 
them near, cried. ©** What, a Roman general on 
into g“ foot, while I and my retinue are monnt- 
1ad fu ed!“ Then ordered a horſe to be brought 


$ of for Craſſus; but he anſcring, That each met 
r coniHaccording to the culiom of his own country. 
red wü rena told lim, Chat from thattime there was 
inner Ma league between Orede and the Romans, but 
on the chat Craſſus mutt go with him to ſign it on 
ſtay he banks of the Zyphrazes : for you, Romans, 
-ach i\{Wdded he, are ſomewhat forgetful of treaties. 
it beguLraſſus now ordered one of his horſes to be 
go. Mrought; but Sureva preſented him one with 
„ Voi gold bit, and ſome of the attendants hav- 
ſt of ig liſted him into the ſaddle, ſtruck the 
ſs of U orſe to mal:e him quicken his pace. Octa- 
1 you i now ran and ſeized the bridle; and Pe- 
are, tnMWr9nius, one of the tribunes, with the reſt of 
F his ene company that attended Craſſus coming up, 
iſneſs nd endeavouring to ſtop the horſe, a quarrel 
Zavius A roſe: Ocla tus drew bis ſword and killed a 
o down room; when one of the Barbarians coming 
je was ifehind OF: 0/4; killed him. Petronius re- 

will Vol. V. 8 E cei ved 
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ived a blow on his breaſt; however, he 
1 from his horſe unhurt: but Craſſus was 
ſlain by a Barbarian : ſome others fell while 
fighting near Craſſus, and the reſt inſtantly 
fled to their comrades on the hill. Theſe 
were followed by the Parthians, who told the 
Romans, that Craſſus had indeed received the 
puniſhment he deſerved ; but that Surena in- 


vited the reſt to come down from the hill 


ithout fear, giving them his word for thei: 
ſafety, on Which ſome of them came down 
and ſurrendered; but the reſt taking the ad. 


—B ge 


vantage of the night diſperſed. However, 


few of them eſcaped, for moſt of them wen 


the next day put to the ſword by the Arabian, 


The head and hand ot Craſſus were ſ-n | 
to Orodes, who was then in Armenia. At thi 
ſame time Sarena cauſing a report to be ſprez 
that he was bringing Craſſus alive to Selenc: . 
prepared a burleſque proceſſion, which U 
named a triumph. Having among his pr, : 
ſoners a Reman named Caius Pacianus, wh 
much reſembled Craſſus, he inſtruftted him if 
anſwer to the name of Craſſus and Imperato 


and ſet him on horſekack. Before hig 


marched a band of trumpeters and liQcr| 


bearing the rods and axes, and mounted 
camels : purſes were hung to the rods, a 
to the axes were faſtened 1ome freſh bleedi 
heads of the ſlain. Aſter him came a ca 
pany of courtezans of Seleucia, ſin ging ſo! 
on the cowardice ard effeminacy of Cre) 
However, not long after, Surena was put 


death by Qreizs, who envied his glory; ; 
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chat prince himſelf, after having loſt a fon, 
who was ſlain in battle by the Romans, was 
$ ſeized with a dropſy, when he had aconite 
J given him by Phraares his ſecond ſon ; but 


the poiſon working only on the diſeaſe, and 


che king beginning to recover, Phraates 
J ſtrangled him with his own hand. 


In 2 Craſſus with Nicias, it muſt 
be allowed, that the wealth of the latter was 
accumulated by lefs blameable means; and if 
we conſider their expences, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that there was more elegance in thoſe 
Nicias employed in donations to the temples 
of the gods, and in exhibiting public ſhews 
and games; but even all the wealth of Niczas 
bore no proportion to the expence Craſſus 
as at, in firlt entertaining ſo many thouſand 
itizens, and afterwards in beſtowing corn 
ſufficient for their ſupport during three 
onths. Every one muit here be convinced, 
hat vice is in its own nature irregular and in- 
onſiſtent, on ſeeing a man who had amaſſed 
ealth by the baſeſt means, ſpend it in ſo 
ſeful and gen rous a manner. 

With re{peC&.to their management in pub- 
ic affairs, no craft, injuſtice, or violence 
an be objeted to Nicias; but Craſſus was 
enerally blamed for his infidelity, his pre- 


arication, and fickleneſs in his friendſhip 


and enmities, He did not deny, that in or- 
der to obtain the conſulſhip, he hired aſſaſ- 
ins to aſſault Cato and Domitius, At the al- 


Nembly of the people for diſpoſing of the pro- 
| E 2 


vinces, 
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vinces, four were kil'ed, and many wounded; 
beſides, he was guilty of an outrage I have 
not yet mentioned: he ſtruck with his fiſt 
Lucius Analius a ſenator, for contradiRting 
him, and drove him bleeding out of the 
court, On the other hand, Nicias was wor 
thy of blame for his puſilanimity and mean- 
nels of ſpirit, which made him !ubmit to and 
bribe the baſeſt and moſt profligate of men: 
but yet it is a ſt.ong proof of his integrity, 
that notwithſtanding his conſtant averſion to 
war, and his carncſtly declining the com-“ 
mand, the Arhenians always pitched upon 
him as their beſt and moſt experienced ge- 
neral. While (ra/ur, though he always long 
ed for the command, never could obtain it, 
except in the ſervile and Parthian wars. It 
fine, the 4thenians ſent Nicias to the Sicilia 
war againſt his will; and Rome, againſt her's}? 
was engaged by Cra/us in the Parthian war) 
Craſſus was the cauſe of the calamities tha 
| befel the Romans; Athens was the cauſe 0 
thoſe that befel Xirias. [4 
With reſpect to their military capacities: 
Nicias had the advantage; he defeated tht 
enemy in ſeveral engagements, and was ver 
near taking Syracuſe; and among the mis foi 
tunes, by which he was overwhelm'd, 
were not owing to himſeli; for ſome weiß 
cauſed by his ſickneſs, and others by the env 
and hatred of his fellow-citizens. But Crap 
ſus committed ſo many faults, that he put 
out of the power of jortune to favour hin 
They. both died unhappily, though oy 
ency 
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them was 8 ſaperſiitious with reſpect 


divination, while the other neglected and | 


ſpiſed it. Craſus however, in his death, 


Was leſs blameable than Nicras, he did not 
Sluntarily ſurrender himſelf, nor was he 
Bund and treated with ignominy; he only 


we way to the prefling inſtances of the ſol- 


gers; while Nzczas rendered his death more 


etched and diſhonourable, by voluntarily 


| bmitting to his enemies, in hopes of ſaving 
Mife of ſhame and ignominy. 
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& | their troc 
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757 * ſents us with the ſtruggles of 2 
oy . 5 * brave and virtuous man aCainme 


= A 5 8 8 a 
*. EX Of was inferior to none in prucenct, 
but was excelled by all others in ſucceſs. Th 
illuſt ĩous man was born in the city of Na 


in the country of the Sabines, of a reputabl 
family. His father died when he was young 
but a tender mother's care ſupplied his loſs 
ſhe watched over his education, and he ga 
her his honour and eſteem. He early exe 
 ;iciſed himſelf in eloquence, and acquire 


ſome feputation in Rane by his ſucceſs, Bu 
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. . IH HE life of Quintus Sertorrus pre: 


the oppreſſions of fortune. H 
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of his 1 
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Ive ſoon gave up the bar for the camp, and 
art ſerved under Cæpio when the Cimbri and 


TFeutones invaded Gal. In this battle the 
| Romans were put to flight, and Serterius was 
wounded in ſeveral parts of his body, and 
thrown from his horſe, yet even in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he ſwam acroſs the river Rhone 
in his armour, ſtil! keeping his ſhield and 
breaſt-plate, and bearing up againſt the force 
of the ſtream. 
! , Upon a ſecond invaſion of the Cimbri, now 
grown formidable from his former victories, 
while many Roman ſoldiers thought it ſuffi- 
cient merit not to leave their ranks. Serto- 
| rius boldly reſolved to take a view of the 
7 ſtrength and ſituation of the enemy, To this 
end, having acquired their manner of ſaluta- 
8. tion, and ſome obvious words in the language, 
he dreſſed after their manner, mixed among 
their troops, and entered their camp. Here 
pie he beheld himſelf, or enquired from others, 
of 4 both their forces and deſigns, and returnin 
cans to Marius the Roman general, een. 
his diſcoveries, and received the recompence 
ence of his intrepidity. His conduct and cou- 
1 rage becoming every day more conſpicuous, 
Var en ; his advancement roſe in proportion, and the 
atabl general held him in equal confidence and 
oung eſteem. 
loss After the Cimbric war, he was ſent as mis 
e gan litary tribune under Didius the Roman gene- 
ral into Spain; here the Roman ſoldiers be- 
came inſolent, from the plenty with Which 
were ſurrounded, indulged in, ever 


debauch, 
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debauch, and were almoſt continually drunk. 
This induced the inhabitants to ſtrike another 
blow for their liberties, and ſending for af. 
ſiſtance by night to the Gyri/enians, their 
near neighbours, fell upon the Romans in 
their . and flew without mercy 
ſuch as they happened to ſurprize. In this 
confuſion Sertorius, as wel! as he could, ral- 
hed his ſoldiers without the city, and march- 
ing round to the oppoſite gate, by which the 
enemy had entered, placed a guard upon it, 
and making himſclf maſter of the whole city, 
ſlew all that were able to bear arms. Then 
commanding his ſoldiers to lay aft e their 
Reman habit and arms to aſſume that of the 
Barbarians, he led them to the neighbouring 
city from whence the ſuccours had come, and 
finding the gates open, entered with his 
troops under the maſk of friendſhip. The 
townſmen being deceived by the ſight of their 
armour and equipage, he fell upon them un- 

repared to make a defence, took their city, 
Eilled ſome, and made the reſt priſoners and 
ſlaves. 

The diligence of Sertorivs upon this occa- 
fon ſoon raiſed him to higher employments, 
and he was upon his return to Rcme made 
quæſtor of Gallia Ciſalpixa. In this poſt he 
behayed with his uſual activity, he raiſed ſol- 
diers, and furniſhed arms with more than or- 
dinary diſpatch, No dignities could abate 
his vigilance and induftry ; he never in bat- 
tle ſpared himſelf, but freely expoſed his 
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b. bis own hands, and loſt one of his eyes in an 
er engagement. In this deformity however he 
if. Foun no ſhame; he conſidered his loſs as a 
eir ark of merit, and ſaid, that while others 
in ſometimes laid aſide their chains of gold, 
cy their ſceptres and crowns, his enſigns of ho- 
TA our always remained with him; and they 
"Y ho beheld his misfortune, beheld allo a 
* roof of his courage. His country ſeemed 


he erfectly ſenſible of his deſert, and the peo- 
it, ple always clapped their hands upon his en- 


ty, J tering the theatre, an honour which men of 
en more advanced age and greater dignity in the 
eir tate could never arrive at. However, when 
the he offered himſelf as a candidate for the tri- 
ing buneſhip, he was diſappointed ; faction, and 
ind not merit, was what then conferred employ- 
hi; ments, Syl/a's party prevailed, and from 
"he thence forward there aroſe an irreconcileable 
\eir hatred between Sertorius and Sylla. 
un-! This was the time of the diſputes between 
ity, Marius and Sylla, and Sertorius joined him- 
and ! ſelf to the intereſts of the former, Cinna, 
2 vho was then conſul, a fo attempted to re- 
ca. ſtore the loſt fortunes of Marius. It ſeems 
nts, Marius had, about this time, made Cinra 


ade an offer of ſerving in his army as a private 
he I ſoldier : upon which offer, the conſul aſked 
I the advice of Sertorius, who inſtantly declared 
J againſt it; but tho* Cinna continued to in- 


edt form him that Marius had come back to 1taly 
at. merely in purſuance of his inſtructions, Ser- 


that particular, I thought Marius had come into 


; Italy 


torius generouſly replied, I was ignorant of 
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Italy of his own accord, and therefore I advſcd 
ewhat I thought would be moſt proper 3 but as 
you have been his inviter, you have not a no- 
anent's deliberation whether to accept his offer or 
not, your promiſe is given, and that promiſe muſt 
be obezed. | 

Upon this therefore the forces were divided 
Into three parts, under Cinna, Marius, and 
Sertorius, and the war carried on with ſuc— 
ceſs. Cinna and Marias were cruel to the laſt 
degree; Sertorius never killed any man to ſa. 
tisfy his paſſion, nor inſulted thoſe he over. 
came; nay, he carried his juſtice ſo far, as to 
deſtroy the ſlaves whom Marius had made free 
upon his coming back to Tah, and who, in 


. with ungovernable licence and cruelty. 
Upon the death of Marius, the affairs of 

his party wore a very diſagreeable aſpect: 

his ſon had, contrary to the advice of Serts. 
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ius, uſurped the conſulſhip, Sylia had cor - 


rupted the army in his favour, and treachery 


. bode the Cov-nfa'l of Reman freedom. In 
this miſerable ſituation of things, Sertortn; 
deſpairing of the ſafety of Rove, made haſte 
into "pain, that by taking poticfſion of it be. 

. foie-hand, he might render it a refuge to hi 
friends, and there ſupport his declining pat. 
ty: but even in this, his deſigns met with 
ſome obſtructions, the Barbarians on the way 
frequently ſtopped him, and demanded tt. 
bute, which his followers reſentec as an in- 
ſufferable indignity; but the prudent genen 
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lighted this ſeeming diſgrace, and told them, 
ei That time, the moſt precious of all things to thoſa 
4. avho wdertake great enterprizes, ought to be 
n-. purchaſed at any rate. 
p UL ALIEN” 4 
er Spain was at this time in a flouriſhing con. 
ny: dition, and abounded with young men ca- 
pable of bearing arms; but having been tre. 
ded WM quently oppreiſed by the Roman governors 
| uſually ſent thither, the inhabitants were en- 
ſuc- WF tirely averſe to the Renan of either party, 


n 


laſt This obRacle however Sertorivs got over, by 
fa. converiing freely with the inhabitants, and 
ver. by remitting their taxes. But what ſerved 
1s to to ſecure him in their affections, was his eaſ- 
free ing them of the trouble of lodging his ſol- 
„ in diers ; for he commanded his army to take 
aved WW up their winter quarters without the cities, 
and he himſelf firit cauſed his own pavillion 
rs of to be raiſed in the fields. By theſe means, 
dect: and by arming all che Romans in this region, 
derts - 


and by building ſhips, with all other warlike 


cor. ¶ preparations, he was at once eſteemed and 
chen feared, beloved and obeyed. 

fore. Soon the news came of *y//a's ſucceſſes, and 
bil 


that the party of Marius and Carbo were ut- 
| terly - deſtroyed, . Sertorius now therefore 
halte rightly jud ing, that ſome commander, with 
it be · ¶ adequate — would be ſent to oppoſe 
to ho him, ſent Julias Salinator with Gooo men to 
g Par. guard the FHyrenean mountains. What Ser- 
t win orcs had expected arrived, Caius Annjus was 
e wa ſent chither not long after by Sz/la; and he 
d tri. finding that Sali-ato;*s camp was impreg- 


tri 


an in. nable from its ſituatioa, ſat down at the foot 
„enen, 


1ghted 


of 
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of the mountain in great perplexity: but one 
Calpurnius Lanarius having treacherouſly flain 

Alias Salinator, and his forces having quitted 
their advantageous ſituation, Sy//a's general 
came forward with a great army, and forced 
his way through a!! that attempted to ob. 
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ſtruct his march. The unfortunate Ser/oriug, 
not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt him, re. 
treated with 3000 men into New Carthage, 
where he embarked, and croſſed over to 
Mac ritania, where the natives were ready to 
oppoſe him, and cut off many of his men, 
who happened to {ſeparate themſelves from 
the main body, | ; 

This new and unexpeRed misfortune forced 
him to ſail back once more into Spain, from 
whence he was again repulſed ; he now there. 
fore had recourſe to the Cilician pirates, whe 
took him under their protection, and joining 
forces, they ſailed to the iſland of Pine 


where they overpowered the garriſon placed 
This tuccei:þ 


there by Auui g ꝓlla's general. 
was but of ſhort continuance ; Annuxs ſoon 


came to the ſuccour of the iſland with a nu. 
| Se. tortus, nd 
way terrificd at his approach, prepared u 
attack him by ſea, though his ſhips were no! 


merous fleet and c000 men, 


made for war but for ſwift failing. Fortune 


7 1 ws. £ 
that was ever averſe, was now particuiarl; . 


a violent weſt wind aroſe that drove his ſt:ips 
which were extremely light, u on rocky ſhore: 
and being prevented from landing by the ene 
my, and unable to keep the ſea from-the ſtorm 
he was in this manuer for ten days toſs'd abou 
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ne MW by the boiſterous waves, expecting death 
vin every hour; but he at laſt eſcaped with great 
ted difficulty. When the ſtorm was over, he 
ral ut into uninhabited iſlands ſcattered about 
ced in the ſeas, fiom whence making out to ſea 
ob- again, he paſſed the Streights, and turning 
n to the right-hand, landed in Spain at the 
re. mouth of the river Bet.s, here he met with 
age, fome ſeamen, who had come ſrom the 
r to Fortunate Iſlande , who, from the de. 
ly u deſcription they gave him of thoſe delicious 
men, retreats, almoſt induced him to go there to 
from end the reſt of his days in tranquillity and 

peace. But this ſcheme was fruſtrated by 
the Cilician pyrates his companions, who 


Orcet 


fron bred from their infancy in turbulence and 
here war, knew no other pleaſure but in a conti- 
 wheſſnuance of their former occupation. The 

dine therefore immediately forſook him, and ſail- 
ityujafgged away into Africa to aſſiſt Acalit, the de- 
placelſipoſed prince of Mauritania, and reſtore him 


acce!: Mo his kingdom, 

: ſoeafh Sertorizs upon this determined to aſſiſt the 
a nunemies of Aſcalis, and encouraging his ſol- 
1.4, ne 3 ; 

red 1 The Canary iſlands were anciently thus 
ere nol$2!!ed ; they are {even in number, and lie in 
ortunehhhe 4r/antic ocean on the coaſt of Afhica. They 


arl; pow belong to the Spantards, and produce ex- 
is ſhips ellent wiae, ſugar canes, and barley; and 
y ſnore Nom thence the Canary birds originally came. 
the ene hey took their preſent name from Grand Ca- 


e ſtorm 
0 — 


ary, the moſt conſiderable of them. The rea- 
er may ſee ſome account of them in The World 
played. vol. i. the introduction. 

Vor. V. F dicrs, 
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diers, he led his little army into Mauritaria, 
Here he loſt no time, but giving battle to 
Aſcalis, drove him from the field, and be- 
ſieged him, and ſoon after deſeated the gene- 
ral of Sylla, who, with a powerful army, at- 
tempted to raiſe the ſiege. When he had 
conquered this army, he prudently joined it 
to his own, and took the city Tingis, where 
Aſcalis and his brothers were fled for refuge. 
Here he behaved as a conqueror, with all the 
tenderneſs and humanity for which he had 
long been remarkable, Though maſter of 
the whole country, he did no injury to thoſe 
who yielded themſelves up to his mercy, but 
reſtored to them their eſtates, their cities 
laws, and privileges, and was content to ac- 
cept whatever they were voluntarily pleaſed 
to beltow. 
In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, the Luta. 
nian ambaſſadors came to requeſt him to be 
their general, they knew his merits, and 
confided in his integrity: for Sertorius was 0 
a temper not to be ſurprized with fear, nd 
to be captivated with pleaſure, in danger 
undaunted, and never elated in proſperity. H. 
no therefore left Africa, and 00g invelte, 
with abſolute authority, immediately form: 
an army, with which he brought the neige“ 
bouring parts of Spain iuto ſubjection; mai; 
countries alſo made a voluntary ſubmifhen 


being charmed by his clemency, or awed bi 


his conduct. To inſpire his barbarous art 
with reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, he kept a wh! 
fawn, Which he pictended to have recen 
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from Diana, and aſſerted, that it diſcovered 
the deſigns and fortune of his enemies, or of 
the provinces that intended to revolt. By 
this pretended ſupernatural aid, he in realit 
acquired a degree of ſtrength beyond all be- 
lief, for with 2500 men, whom he called 
Romans, joined with 700 Africans, who land- 
ed with him when he firſt entered 7 2 
nia, together with 4000 Lufftanian foot, 
and 700 horſe, he made war with four Roman 
generals, who commanded 120,000 foot, 


bodo horſe, 2000 archers and lingers, and 


innumerable cities. With theſe forces he 
overthrew Cotta in a ſea fight; he ſlew 2000 
Romans near the river Betis; Domitius and 
Lucius Manlius were conquered by one of his 
lieutenants ; he flew Thoranius, a commander 
ſent againſt him by Metellius with a great force, 
and deſtroyed his whole army; nor was even 
Metellus himſelf, though the greateſt general 
of his time, a match for himin the art of 
war, but from being continually harrafied 
by his active enemy, was obliged to call in 
Pompey and Loiliys to his aſliſtance. Metellus 
was in years, and having formerly undergone 
great fatigues, was inclined to lead a more 
remiſs, eaſy, and voluptuous life: but Ser- 
torius, with whom he had to contend, was in 
the flower of his age, with a ſtrong mind and 
active body: he had long been accuſtomed to 
all the hardſhips of war, and the viciſſitudes 
of fortune; he was enured to labour; he 
could paſs many nights without ſleep; he eat 
but little, and was ſatisfied with ccarſe fare. 


7 He 


— — 


— - — 
- —_ : 


mountains, with inſtructions to ſerve the city 
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He was never guilty of any exceſs in wine, of his m: 
but his leiſure was ſpent in exerciſe and which he 
riding; thus he knew the ſituation of the took the 
country in which he fought, and could eſcape I ſome diff 
from the enemy, or circumvent him at plea- his defea 
ſure. Thus Metellus ſuffered all the incon. Wl lavghter 


veniencies of a deſoat, though withont a bat. WW was obl 
tle. Nis active enemy was ever in readineſs ſiege. 
to cut off his proviſions ; it the Reman army But Se 
moved forward, he moved; if they pitched defeatin 
their camp, he was ever near to harraſs and FW aſapliny 
alarm them. If they beſieged a town, le Have then 
Was ready to beſiege the beſiegers, ſo that (MW mour, he 
the Romans would willingly have conſented With prop 
that Merellus ſhould accept the invitation of embroide 
Sertorius, who challenged him to fingle com- furniſhing 
bat; and, when Biere declined the offer, Mpoles, an; 
Bis ſoldiers reproved him, and treated hin emulation 
both with ridicule and reproach. creaſed h. 
It was in this ſituation of things, that . fluence oy 
zellus deſigned to lay ſiege to the city of Ie. nobility, 
gobrites, which being but ill ſapplied with ters, had 
water, he hoped in a ſhort time to reduce to a W4oran lea 
capitulation. But Sertorius being apprized{W/aries to 
of his deſign, ordered ſome of the ſtrongeſ often him 
and ſwifteſt of his Spani/ ſoldiers through the ents by h 


actual hoff 
with 2000 veſſels of water, and to bring offe®erefore \ 
ſuch inhabitants as were moſt likely to con- Many tho! 
ſame the proviſions without fffiſting at theſW{crvice, , a 
fiege. Metellus was informed of this, andi with his v 
being greatly diſturbed, ſent out Aguilius wii Serioriys 
6000 ſoldiers to fetch in a freſh ſupply {Prudence 
proviſions ; but Sertorius having intelligenceehed a n 
ol 
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of his march, laid an ambuſh for him, by 
a {WE which he deſtroyed one part of his army, and 
je cock the reit priſoners of war. Aguilius with 
de ſome difficulty eſcaped to inform Metellus of 
1. his defeat, Who being now expoſed to the 
n. laughter and contempt of his whole army, 
\ was obliged ſhametully to abandon the 
els hege. « 4 

my But Sertorius was not more employed in 
neh defeating his enemies than in poliſhing and 
and diſciplining his rude and barbarous army. He 
ne {gave them gold and filver to adorn their ar- 
that mour, he cauſed their ſhields to be wrought 


ted with proper devices, he taught them to wear 
\ of embroidered and ir ap cloathing ; and by 
.om. forniſhing them with money for theſe pur- 
er, poſes, and joining with them in the . 


emulation, he won their affections, and en- 

creaſed his authority. To compleat his in- 

fluence over them, he ſent for the ſons of the 

nobility, and appointing them proper malſ- 
ters, had them inſtructed in all the Greek and 
e ton Roman learning; for this he paid proper ſa- 
,rized laries to their inſtructors, examined them 
noel often himſelf; and while he pleaſed their pa- 
gh the rents by his ſeeming care, thus kept them as 
de cin Aual hoſtages for their fathers fidelity. Such 
ng oi chere fore was their regard for his perſon, that 
o com. many thouſands devoted themſelves to his 
at theſW(ervice, ,and vowed to ſacrifice their lives 
8, an with his when he fell. ; 

% win $eriorius hitherto found the rewards of his 
pply prudence and care, and his army ſoon re- 
[11g enct ceived a new reinforcement; Perpenna Vento, 
0! F wha 
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who was of the ſame party with Ser?o-/us, a ſhort 1 
coming with fifty-three cohorts into Sai, his hair fro 
army refuſed to obey any other general than foldiers, 

Sertorius, conſidering him as the only perſon more effic 


capable of defending them againſt Pompey, Jen off 
who had paſſed the Pyrenean mountains to powers 1 


haſten the entire conqueſt of Spain. Sertoriz; the tem. 
now therefore ſaw himſelf at the head of prudence 
2 numerous army, which flocked to him from Howe 
all quarters; but he found them eager, ra'ih, WW none ac 
and undiſciplined; he therefore often per- than his 
mitted the moſt forward to engage the ene MW riciran;, | 
my at a diſadvantage, and when he found nable mo 
them almoſt overpowered, he would come on its fi 
in to their reſcue, and ſo bring them in Ned towa 
ſafety back to his camp, was dry 

But to give them the ſtrongeſt leſſon of ¶ t odden I. 
patience and perſeverance, he one day ai- W irft ſaw 
ſembled the whole army, and then cauſed them wit} 
two horſes to be brought before them, the of. their f 
one old, feeble, and lean, the other large, MWneral taki 
ſleek, and vigorous. Near to the lean horſe Iduſt, and 
he placed a ſtrong, tall man, and near to ordered th 
the ſtrong horſe, a little man of a poor quantities 
deſpicable figure; he then gave orders Ming this t. 
that each ſhould pull off the horſe's tail Mthem, lau 
next him: the ſtrong man took hold of jmpraRtics 
the weak horſe's tail with both his hands, MWowever, 
as if willing to pull it off by force at and the ſol 
once; the-little man, in the mean time, be- uſt of thi, 

an to pluck off the great horſe's tail hair Wile, whil 
i hair. When the s man had, for Hhrough it 
ſome time, fruitleſsly endeavoured to effed eyed into 
his purpoſe, to the amuſement of the ſpecta- Wor fear of 


ors, he deſifted ; the little man however, in 
a hort 
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65 a ſhort time, with great eaſe, pulled off every 

1s hair from the great horſe's tail. My fellozy 

in ſoldiers, then cried Sertorius, perſeverance is , 

on more efficacious than force; let us 1ſe judgment, 

, and wait for opportunities, and the reate/t 

to powers muſt yield to us. He thus reffeatnes 

711 the temerity of the Barbarians, and joined 

of WW prudence to their natural ferocity. 

IM However, of all his ſtratagems in war, 1 
ſn, none acquired him a more juſt reputation, il 
er- than his conqueſt of a people called the Cha- | 
ne. ricitani, who inhabited an high and impreg- 1 | 


nd Wl navle mountain, and lived in dens and caves . 1} 

on its fide, the mouths of which all open- 1 
ed towards the north. The ſoil below 18 
was dry and chalky, and flew about when th 


; of W:t-odden like athes. When the inhabitants * 
aſ-ürſt ſaw the army of Serborius, they treated 1 
uſed chem with contempt, relying on the ſecurity 4 
the Hof. their ſituation: but this conſummate ge- 1 
ror, {Wncral taking notice that thg wind raiſed the * 


duſt, and carried it up towards the caves, he 
ordered their light ſoil to be piled up in large 
quantities: the deluded inhabitants imagin- 
rders Hing this to be only a fort raiſed up againft 

tail them, laughed at it at firſt as a frultleßß and 
d of Empracticable deſign. The next morning, 
ands, Niowever, the northern winds began to riſe, 
de at nd the ſoldiers being ordered to ſtir up the 


„ be- uſt of this new raiſed heap as much as poſ- 


1 hair ble, whillt others on horfeback were to ride 
|, for Whrough it; fach clouds of duſt were con- 
effet eyed into the caves of the inhabitants, that 
pecta- Nor tear of ſuffocation, they ſurrendered on 


the 


er, in 
x Mort 
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the third day, being incapable of making a 
longer reſiſtance. 

His ſucceſſes againſt Metellus were already 
known to the world; but he now had Pom- 
pey to contend with, a youthful, victorious, 
aud experienced general, who had alicady 
acquired the ſurname of Great. On this oc- 
caſion, the proofs of generalſhip given on 
either ſide were very great; but when it was 
found in Rome that Sertcrius had the advan- 
tage, he was celebrated as the moſt conſum 
mate commander of his time, | 

Soon after Pcmpey's coming to command 
againſt him, Sertorius laid fiege to the city of 
Lauron, and there being a hill very near the 
City, both made haſte to ſeize it; but Serto- 
rius anticipated his rival : wherefore Pompey, 

imagining that he had hereby incloſed the 
enemy between his own army and the city, 
ſent a meſſenger to encourage the citizens, 
and to inform them, that the enemy who be- 
fieged them was himſelf alſo beſieged. Ser- 
forius perceiving their deſigns, ſmiled and 

ſaid, he would now ſhew Sylla's pupil (for 16 

he uſed to call Pompey in deriſion) hg a good 

eneral ought to look behind him as well as 

Pefore ; and at the fame time gave the be- 

ſieged an opportunity of obſerving 6000 ſol- 

diers which ſtill occupied his former camp, 
and were prepared to fall upon Pompey*s rear 
ſhould he nndertake to interrupt the fiege; 
wherefore the town ſurrendered itielf to the 
clemency of Sertorius, who {pared their lives, 


and granted them freedom, but burnt thei 
city, with an intent thus to give a gre: 
ſplendo 


8. 
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grace. 
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a ſplendor to his own ſucceſs and Pompey's diſ- 
race. 
/ : Thus he continued ſtill victorious when- 
- ever he commanded in perſon, and when- 
', ever he ſuſtained a loſs, it was only when 
y others commanded in his abſence. In the 
* battle of Sucro againſt Pompey, when the fight 
MN began, which was not till the evening, Ser- 
5 torius happened to be ſtationed oppoſite A- 
n- WW franivs, who commanded the left wing of the 
m. Reman army. Pempey however carrying all 


before him on the enemy's right, Sertorius 
flew to oppoſe him, when rallying thoſe that 
were flying, and encouraging thoſe that ſtood, 
he renewed the fight, routed the enemy, and 
brought Pompey into eminent hazard of his 
life. In the mean time Afranius, now with- 
out an equal opponent, overthrew all before 
him ; purſued the 3 to their camp, 
and began, without knowing any thing of the 
defeat cf Pompey, to pillage; but Sertorius 
returning victorious, attacked the plunderers, 
and 1 15 them with very great ſlaughter. 
The next morning he again offered battle, but 
perceiving the enemy reinforced by the army 
of Metellus, he declined the en agement, jo- 
coſely telling his ſoldiers, That if that old 
woman had not been there, he awould have 
whipped the boy, and ſent him back to Rome. 
He was at this time under great uneaſineſs 
for his white hind, that- had left him at a 
time when he wanted every inducement to 
keep his army together; but luckily ſome 
loldiers, wandering in the night, chanced to 
mee 
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meet her, and brought her back; he wa; 
highly pleaſed upon this occaſion, and re. 
warding with generous preſeats thoſe that 
found her, enjoined them filence, He ay. 
peared in public a few days after, and de- 
clared in 3 of the Barbarian com- 
manders, that ſome unuſual good impended 
over him; he had ſcarce ſpoken, when hi; 
hind, which had been ſuppoſed to be lot, 
came bounding towards him, and laid her 
head on his lap ; he ſeemed overjoyed at thi; 
return of his favourite counſellor : the 
ſpeQators all followed him with exultation, 
and aſſumed unuſual confidence, from what 
they looked upon as a celeſtial omen of 
future ſucceſs. 

When the enemy were reduced at lengti 
to the utmoſt extremity, Sertorius, 1n order 
to prevent their ravaging the country, was 
obliged to give them battle in the plains of 
Saguntum. Both fides fought with uncom- 
mon vigour; and Memmius, the ſecond 1 
command to Pompey, was ſlain ; Metellys, the 
Roman general, was alſo wounded ; but vie. 
tory,. which had at firſt inclined to the Spu- 
niards, at laſt declared in favour of the Ne. 
mans; yet ſtill Sertorius was employed 11 
ſecuring his forces a proper retreat, ai 
brought his army into a ſtrong city in ths 
mountains, where, pretending to dread th 


enemy, he ſet about repairing the wall: 
and fortifying the gates. The Romans thu 
deluded, came and ſat down before ti 
town, hoping to take it without long reli: 
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3; Wl ance; in the mean time the Spaniards had an 
e. opportunity of eſcaping the 3 and 
at collecting themſelves; of which, when Ser- 
p- Wl toriuvs was informed, he fallied out, and 
le- forced his way through his enemies, and 
m. with eaſe joined the reſt of his army. Be- 
ed ing thus once more enabled to keep the 
his field, he harraſſed the enemy as uſual, both 
oit, by land and ea, till the generals were at 
length obliged to ſeparate, Metellus departing 
into Gaul, and Pompey wintering among the 
Vacceans, in a wretched condition. The lat- 
ion, ter wrote to the ſenate for freſh ſupplies, 
hat I while Metellus offered a reward for deſtroying 

Sertorius. 

Our hardy general had now for ſeveral 
| years braved all the efforts of the Roman 
commonwealth, and ſeemed to entertain 
hopes of once more re-eſtabliſhing its free- 
dom. All the ſenators who fled from Rome, 
and came to reſide with him, he attempted 
to ſettle in their former dignity, according to 
the Roman laws and conſtitutions. Out of 
them he choſe the uſual officers of ſtate, and 
attempted rather to encreaſe the Reman pow- 
er, than to diſunite the kingdom of Spain from 
the number of its acquiſitions. He {till loved 
his country, and upon every occaſion teſti - 
fed a defire of returning home; it was 
thought that his longing to ſee his mother, 
whom he tenderly loved, was one of his 
ſtrongeſt motives, He ſent word to Metellus 
and Pompey, in the very height of his victo- 
nes, -that he was ready to. lay down his 
7 arms, 


relil 
ance) 
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arms, and live in privacy at home, if per. of one 
mitted to do it with ſafety, alledging that he theſe di 
had rather be the meaneſt citizen of Nome, fection, 
than a monarch in any other part of the was by a 
world, Theſe wiſhes, however, he was not ing ſever 
permitted to enjoy, and he had the misfortune raifing e 
to be informed of the death of his mother, blame of 
while he yet entertained them, This ſtroke general 
ſeemed too much for his tender diſpoſition to themſelve 
bear, he lay ſeven days together, without g- to revo! t 
ing his ſoldiers the word, and it was with much an altera 
ſolicitation, that he was once more induced Sertorius, 
to reaſſume the command of the army. kept as h. 
About this time Mithridates, king of Por- fold other 
tus, was once more making head againk In the 1 
the Roman power, and ſent letters to Sert:- Med the ny; 
rius, in which he offered to ſupport him with Ned a meſſe 
money and ſhipping, provided he would dertorius, | 
{ecure to him the poſſeſſion of all he had ſur. tory by on: 
rendered to the Romans, in his treaty with Nfeemed 77 
Sylla. But theſe offers the Roman refuſed, hile he w 
but ſent him ſoldiers, and a general for his Wrevaileq , 
armies, and Mithridates in return ſupplied danquet p. 
him with zooo talents, and forty ſhips. ent. No 
The ſucceſs and victories of the army of lan Ser tor 
Serterius in Spain, however, only ſerved to eat, great 
excite the envy and jealouſy of his generals. We could nd 
Of this number was Perpenna, a man vain, lity or in 
inſolent, and ambitious. He began to ſow Wi, and his 
diſſenſion, by repreſenting amongſt his inti- Iainment, 
mate friends, that Sertorius gave the Spaniard rſation ye, 
as much favour as them, and that tho' hi: preſence 
retended to treat them as equals, they wereWho only w: 
in reality become the contemptible guard drunkenn 
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5 of one who was himſelf a vagabond. By 
: theſe diſcourſes he won over many -to diſaf- 
b fection, and their firit ſtep to hurt Sertorius, 
e was by abuſing their own authority, by inflict 
ting ſevere puniſhments upon theLyfiranians, by 
ic IM raifing exorbitant taxes, and then laying the 
r, blame of all thoſe vile proceedings upon the 
e Wl general himſelf. The Spaniards finding 
to themſelves thus harſhly uſed, were prompted 
iv. W to revolt, and their frequent defections made 
ich an alteration in the former clemency of 
ed Seriorius, for of their children whom he 
kept as hoſtages, ſome he put to death, and 
*0n- WM fold others, ; 
In the mean time Perperna having increaſ- 


et- Wed the number of conſpirators, they provid- 
with Wed a meſſenger who brought ſeigned letters to 
ould WMSertorius, informing him of a pretended vice 


tory by one of his heutenants, The general 
ſeemed greatly rejoiced at the news, and 
hile he was ſacrificing to the gods, he was 
or his Wprevailed upon by Perpenna, to partake of a 
zplied Wanquet piepared upon the occaſion, at his 
ent. No man was ever more abſtemious 
my of an Sertorius; and wherever he was pre- 
ed to Ment, great order and decency were obſerved. 
nerals. Wie could not endure to hear the leaſt immo- 
vain, Wlity or indecency; his freedom was chear- 


to ſo l, and his pleaſantry inoffenſive. At this en- 

is inti-Wrtainment, however, he perceived the con- 

aniariWriation very different from what he thought 

tho' {Ws preſence could inſpire. The conſpirators 

ey wertWio only wanted to provoke him, pretend- 

guard drunkenneſs, and behaved with the ut- 
f - 
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moſt obſcenity and inſolence. Serterivs be- 
ing either diſpleaſed with their rudeneſs, or 
ſulpeQing their diſreſpect, reclined back 
upon his couch, as if he neither heard nor 
regarded them. Upon this Perpenna letting 
fall a cup of wine with ſome noiſe, which 
was the ſignal agreed upon, Antonius, one of 
the conſpirators, firſt wounded the genetal 
with a {word, and then throwing himſelf 
upon his breaſt, held him down till the rel 
of the conſpirators diſpatched him. 
TheSpaniards were ſtruck with the firſt news 
of his death, and ſending ambaſſadors to Por: 
pey, immediately ſubmitted to the power cf 
the Romans. Perpenna, the principal conſpi- 
rator, ſtill attempted to head his party, but 
he was ſoon overthrown, and taken priſoncr, 
The ſame vices that actuated this wretch to 
commit his former crime, now made him offer 
to betray his aſſociates, and putting into the 
hands of Pompey all the papers which were 
written by the oppoſite faction at home to 


But upon this occaſion Pompey behaved wilt 
the utmoſt prudence ; he refuſed to read thei 
informations ; but piling them up togethe 
in a 8 he burned them all, an 
then ordered Perpenna to be immediately pl 
to death. Of the other conſpirators ſon 
were ſlain by Pompey, others eſcaped ame 
the Moors, who ſlew them with their dari 
and in a ſhort time not one was left alis 
except Aufidivse, who hiding himſelf in! 
obſcure village in Spain, ended his days 
poverty, remorſe, and contempt. 77 
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ſervice of Philip, from the friend- 


| Ip ſhip ha „ 8 his 2 

ther, whoſe gueſt he had formerly 
M 3f been. Aſs the death of Philo, 
Eumenes was employed by Alexander the 
Great as his ſecretary, and honoured with 
the warmeſt friendſhip and eſteem, He was 
appointed commander of a conſiderable body 
of forces in the Indian expedition, and upon 
tne advancement of Perdiccas ſucceeded to 


SY MENES was taken into the 
* 
** 


lifter of one of his miſtreſſes in marriage, 
which was reckoned at that time no ſmall 
mai k of favour. 
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care to have others ſup 


But his boldneſs and fincerity often brought 
on him his maſter's diſpleaſure. Being one 
day informed, that Heph+/tien had given the 
quarters aſſigned to his ſervants to one Ein 
a muſician, in a rage went to Alexander, and 
upbraided him with permitting his ſoldiers 
to be degraded, and muſicians and play ers 
to ſhare his favour. The king at firſt was 
not diſpleaſed with his ſincerity, but on re- 
collection condemned his boldneſs, and con- 
ſidered it as an affront, 

Another time, when Nearchus was to be 
ſent with a fleet, upon an expedition that re- 
quired expence, Alexander's own finances be- 
ing exhauſted, he was obhged to have re- 
courſe to his generals, and afked to borrow 
300 talents from Eumenes; Eumenes however 
only ſent an hundred, pretending that this 


was all he could raiſe. The money Alexander 


rejected, and gave private orders for burning 
his tent, whereby he detected his avarice; 


for there were not leſs than 1000 talents fon: d 
' melted down by the fire. The generous mo- 
narch however took none of it; and as for 


the papers which were conſumed, he took 
plied. 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſlight diſgraces, Esa. 
menes ſtill continued in favour till the death 
of Hepheſtion, which happened ſoon after. 
And now the grief of Alexander for the death 
of his beſt loved friend, was vented in re- 
proaches to all who had been his enemies 
while living. Among others, Zz-enes fared 


his reſentment; but he being a man of great 
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addreſs, converted Alexander's ſorrow into 
oſtentation, and by contributing himſelf to 
honour the memory of the deceaſed favourite, 
and ſuggeſting different methods of magni- 
ficently adorning his monument, ftill held 
his uſual ſhare of the king's confidence and 
eſteem, 

After the death of Alexander, the prudence 
of Eumenes was ſtill conſpicuous ; in the diſ- 
putes of the Macedonians he remained neuter, 
as if he thought it unbecoming in him, who 
was a ſtranger, to interpoſe in domeſtic quar- 
rels. When the ſoldiers were diſpoſed to 
mutiny, he induced them to hearken to an 
accommodation, and was at laſt one of thoſe 
officers who ſhared the conqueſts of the de- 
reaſed monarch between them. He was 
made governor of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
and all the coaſt of the Pontic ſea, as far as 
Trapezus, which Antigonus and Leonatus, with 
a large army, were to put him in poſſeſ- 
fion of. 

Antigonus however, who was now grown 
haughty, neglected to aſſiſt him; but Leo- 
natus with his army came down into Phry- 
gia, to ſecure him the allotted kingdom; 
yet, at the inſtigation of Hecatæus, this ge- 


neral turned away his forces from the intend- 


ed expedition, in order, as was given out, 


in the city of Lamia, under the comman 


of 


to ſeize their kingdom, and this in confidence 
(3 3 he 
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he imparted to Eumenes, ſhewing him letters 
from Cleopatra, wherein ſhe invited him to 


Pella, and promiſed to receive him as her 


lord. This diſcovery had not the intended 
effect upon Eumenes; for whether fearing An- 
tipater, or having no opinion of the abilities 
of Leonatus, he ſtole away from his camp by 
night, carrying off his whole equipage, con- 
ſiſting of zoo horſe, and 200 domeſtics well 
armed, with sooo talents in money. With 
theſe he moe the beſt of. his way to Per- 
diccas, to whom he diſcovered the inten- 
tions of Leonatus, and received the thanks 
and confidence of that general. 

For theſe ſervices, Perdiccas in perſon ſoon 
after led a powerful army into Cappadocia, 
which was the government allotted to Eu- 
menes at the death of Alexander ; and having 
taken Ariarathes, its former king, priſoner, 
and ſubdued the whole countrv, Eumenes was 
declared governor of it. 

Eumenes having now appointed the princi- 
pal officers of ſtate, was willing to attend at 
the court of Perdiccas, at once to ſhew his 
gratitude and ſubjection; but that general 
refuſed this offer, juſtly ſuppoſing that his 
preſence would be neceſſary to govern the 
provinces left behind, and to reſtrain the mil- 
conduct of Aeoptolemus, an arrogant man, 


who governed Armenia, a kingdom border- 
ing upon the country of Cappadacia. | 

The firſt buſineſs Eumenes did upon enter- 
ing his government, was to check the inſo- 


lence and power of the Macedonian phalany 
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3 To this end he raiſed a body of horſe ſuffi- 


0 cient to keep them in awe; and the Macedo- 
er nian were ſoon aſtoniſhed to ſce a body ſu- 
4 perior to their own collected in ſo ſhort a 
1- time. And not long after he found the ad» 
es vantage of his foreſight: Craterus and An- 
by tipater, two of Alexander's generals, and ene- 

mies to Perdiccas, the f end of Eumenes, have 


ing ſubdued Greece, were advancing into Afia, 
in order to become maſters of it, as well as of 
the dominions in Europe. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, Perdiccas being himſelf obliged to 
merch againit Ptolemy, made Eumenes com- 
mander in chief of all his forces in Armenia 
and Cappadocia, The two generals how- 
ever, whom he appointed to ſerve under 
him, refuſed to obey the commands of Eu- 
menes, Alce es abſolutely refuſed to ſerve, and 
Neoptolemus, who was the other, upon being 
ſent for, put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 
Eumenes however ſoon reduced the refractory 
inci- amy, and forced them by an oath to ſerve 
id at ¶ under him: at the ſame time alſo he refuſed 
his the ſollicitations and extraordinary offers of 
neral N Artipater, obſerving, that he could not be 
it his ¶ reconciled to a —— 2 whom he always found 
1 the {Wtreated his friends as enemies, and that he was 
2 mil- reſolved to aſſiſt the injured Peraiccas to the 
man, I laſt, and rather die than break his promiſe. 
At the ſame time this meſſage was carried 
back to Artipater, Neoptolemus arriving, ac- 
quainted him with the ill ſucceſs of the bat- 
tle, and requeſted that Craterus ſhould de- 
lare himſelt againſt Eumenes, which would 
induce 
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induce the Mac:denians to leave him, as the 
ſoldiers to a man loved Craterus, who had 
ever been their defender and friend. Cra- 
terus and Neoptolemus therefore marched againit 
the army of Eumenes, and Antipater led his 
forces into Cilicia. 

At this time it was hoped that the army of 
Eumenes, elated by their victory, would be 
found off their gu: rd; but in this the gene- 
rals only deceived themſelves. Eumenes was 
ever vigilant; but he ſhewed a degree of ad- 
dreſs upon this occaſion peculiar to himſelf 
alone. Conſcious of the popularity of Cra- 
terus among the Macedonian ſoldiery, he gave 
out that Neoptolemus and Pigris, with tome 
Cappadocian and Paphlagenian horſe were 
coming againſt him. He was at firſt ttrony!y 
tempted to let the captains under him into 
the ſecret of their real enemies; but upon 
recollection holding to his firſt reſolution, he 
depended only on his own ſagacity for vic- 
tory. When he came to engage, he would 
truſt none of the Macedonians againſt Crater, 
but commanded two troops of foreign horſe 
to charge the enemy as ſoon as ever they came 
in ſight, without giving them leiſure to 
foal, or retire, or even to receive the leal 
meſſage from them. He himſelf, with 300 
horſe, commanded the right wing agauik 
Neoptolemus ; and the enemy appearing, the 
engagement commenced- with the gpreatek 
fury. Craterus, who had been taught to er- 
pet that the Macedonians would revolt, rode 
forward to the attack, in which he fo 
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| {} with the utmoſt bravery, ſlew ſeveral of the i 
I enemy, and repulſed many that attempted to 1. 
I check his progreſs: at laſt, however, he 11 
received a wound in his fide from a Thracian, it 
and fell from his horſe. When lying on the 
ground covered with blood, many of the com- 
batants without knowing him went over him; 

| I but Gorgias, a ſoldier belonging to Eumenes, 
collected his face, and alightiag from his 
„ Fhorſe, guarded the body, now almoſt ex- 
piring. In the mean time Neoprolemus and 
Eiments, both long and deadly enemies, 
ſought each other through the thickeſt of the 
ſight. At the third charge they met, and 
drawing their ſwords with loud ſhouts, at- 
tacked each other. Their horſes ſtruck 
breaſt to breaſt ; the-riders quitting the 
reins, graſped each other, each ſtriving to 
pull off the helmet from his enemy, and to 
looſen his breaſt-plate. While they were 
tus employed, their horſes went from under 
hem, and both fell together on the ground, 
both ſtill keeping their graſp, and ftruggling 
math each other. Neoprolemus beginning to 
iſe firſt, Eumenes wounded him in the ham, 
nd got on his feet before him. Still how- 
er Neoptolemus fought upon one knee, but 
thout being able to give any deadly wound, 
Hat laſt receiving a wound in his neck, he 
opt; his implacable enemy now again fell 
pon him, and began to ſtrip him of his ar- 
ur, and to revile him, which the dying 
aid Garior perceiving, ſlightly wounded him 
| | with 
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with his ſword in the groin as he lay upon Jaſt ſeen 
him, and then expired. him, by 
Eumenes, though covered with wounds, he Joſt | 
once more got on horſeback, and rode to- C 
wards the leit wing of his army, where hear. for his 
ing of the death of Craterus, he went up to whom h. 
the place where he lay, and finding him fil, I bach the 
though but juſt alive, he alighted from his his purſu 
horſe, he ſhed tears, and giving him the hand feld of 
of friendſhip, recalled their former affection bodies of 
and intimacy. . ſepulture 
Had Perdiccas, for whom he gained ti i happe 
victory, had timely notice of his ſucceſs, he taking th 
might have riſen to the ſummit of his ambr polleſiing 
tion; but he was ſlain in a mutiny in Ze as cole 
two days before the news arrived, and 1 tons; b 
menes was now left ſingly to maintain tit himſelf 
cauſe againſt Antigonus and Antipater, wil tard his 
the Macedonians appointed to the comma temptati 
E umenes therefore intended the plains of Hi duce his 
for the engagement; his ſtrength con ſian e the 
in cavalry : but being diſſuaded from this in 
marched into the upper Phrygia, and winter bappare 
at Celene. There ſome inferior comma It is faid, 
ers diſ>uted with him who ſhould be ges and ſome 
ral; he made the following obſervation, H Ter, th 
every man thinks of his own private advant but his ox 
ment, but none of the danger, which by ü he was lo 
means he himſelf and all his army muſt inte be deſig 
About this time the ſoldiers began percerving 
grow mutinous for want of pay, and Eun wandered 
to ſatisfy them gave them leave to ry tollowers, 
the country, which again procured him! head, and 
love of his refractory forces. But fortun* WW “& arrive 
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jaſt ſeemed to grow weary of beſriending 
him, by the treachery of one of his officers 
a. be loſt the field to Anrigonus, at Orcyni in 

' WH Cappadocia ; and the only reparation he had 
r. for bis defeat, was the life of the traytor, 
. whom he cauſed to be hanged; then flying 
wil with the remains of bis army, he ſo deceived 
"11, MI bis purſuers, that he flipped round to the 
* feld of battle, and gathering up the dead 
bodies of his ſoldiers, gave them the rites of 
ſepulture. After this continuing his flight, 
BA F happened that he had an opportunity of 
8, he taking the baggage of the enemy, and of 
mb. poſleſſing himſelf of all that wealth which 
ew bow collected from the ſpoils of various na- 
dee dns; but he prudently declined loading 
in cee bimſelf with plunder, which might only re- 
wool dard his flight; but conſidering that the 
mam temptation of plunder would certainly in- 
FL duce his army to diſobey his command, he 


Ction 


nfl gave the enemy private notice of their inſe- 
is curity in this reſpect, by which means the 
/;nten bag gage was brought into a place of ſafety. 


It is ſaid, when this was reported to Artigonus, 


N many 

e gen and lome commended the good- nature of Eu- 
_—_— Lc this general replicd ; Not our army, 
dvand but his own, was the object of his concern ; 
by ü he was loth to wear ſo many ſhackles when 


he deſigned to fly, From this time Eumenes 
perceiving himſelf unable to face the enemy, 
Zu wandered about, and diſbanded many of his 
ou followers, they being too few to make an 
| Pint head, and too many to fly undiſcovered. Be- 
ortue 18 arrived at the citadel of Nora, with 500 

| | horie 


it inch 
egan 
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horſe and 200 foot, he again diſmiſſed ſuch 
of his followers as were willing to go, and 
waited there for Antigonus, who came to be. 
ſiege the place ſoon after. Before Antigonu 
began the ſiege, he defired to have a co: fer- 
ence with Eumenes ; but this thelatter refuſed; 
alledging, that Antigonus had many friends to 
ſupply his place, in caſe any accident ſhould 
befall him, but that he had none to ſubii. 
tute in his room, among thoſe whoſe defence 
he had undertaken : wherefore, previous to 
any interview, he inſiſted, that hoſtages ſhould 
be firſt ſent. Autigonus inſiſted, that the firſt 
approaches to a reconciliation were to be 
made to him, as being the greater man; to 
which Eumenes rephed, that while he was 
able to wield a ſword, he knew of no man 
reater than himſelf. At length an hoſtage 
— delivered on the fide of Antigonus, Ew 
menes came out of the fort, and the two ge- 
nerals meeting, embraced with much civility 
and friendſhip, recalling to mind their former 
intimacy. Thro' the whole conference, the 
{pirit and intrepidity of Eumenes was conſpi- 
cuous, while the Macedonians flocked round 
to gratify their curioſity with the ſight of a 
man, who next to Craterus who was ſlam, 
was moſt reverenced by the ſoldiery. This 
conference however ended without any effect, 
and Antigonus ſent Eumenes back to the fort in 
ſafety. 

The fort was well ſupplied with corn, 
ſalt, and water, but in want of all other 
proviſions 3 Eumenes, however, with the ut- 
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\ W moſt cheaifulneſs, fill invited his friends to 
4 WT his table, and kept up their ſpirits with a 


.. W countenance no way altered by diſtreſs. He 
„bad nothing of the appearance of a rough 
. boldier worn out with labour, his complexi- 


; Won was delicate and blooming, and his per- 
to Wl fon was formed with the molt exquiſite ſym- 
na metry and grace. His eloquence was not 
1; Wrery vehement, but his manner was mild and 
nce perſuaſive. 

to The diſtreſs of the beſieged principally 
ld Nconſiſted in their want of room, and the 
fir MWhorſes began to ſtiffen for want of exerciſe; 
to avoid this inconvenience, Zumenes order- 


; to ed them to be tied to the roof of the 
was fiables by means of a pulley, which raiſed 
man hem up before, and then ordered them to 
ſtage Mie pl:ed by the grooms with whips, ſo that 
- im plunging behind and before. they acquired 
o ge- the benefits of labcur, even in confine- 
vility ent. ENTS | ; 
\Imer The ſiege continuing, and Aut genus being 
\ the Pilling to make Eumnenes his friend, at any 


nſpi- W's» offered him terms of capitulation, and 
nt the form of an oath which was to be 


n 

e len on both ſides. Eumenes objected to 
lain, Nie. manner of wording it; but after one 
This two alterations, which were approv- 
effect, of by the Macedonians, he was ſworn, 
fort in d the ſiege was raiſed. Eumenes then re- 


rned all his hoſlages, and received in ex- 
ange horſes, tents, and beaſis of carriage : 
t ſtill being jealous of Antigonus, and feat- 
7 an alteration in bis ciſpoſiion, he re- 
Vol. V. H tired 
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tired with all ſpeed, having got ＋ a 
body of near a thouſand horſe from the ſcat- 
tered remains of his former army, 

While Eumene, continued thus to fly, he 
received invitations from many of the 
moſt conſiderable perſons in Macedon'a, and 
among the reſt, O/ympias invited him to come 
and check the growing power of e ; 
he was alſo invited by Pohperchon ” head the 
troops of Cappadocia, and grante ow: bo 
lents out of the royal treaſury, an 3 
genes and Teulamus, the chief pk 0 - 
Argyraſpides were invited to _ im * the 
prolecution of his deſigns. Theſe two o — 
ſeemed outwardly pleated at being put unde 
the command of Eumenes, but in rea 3 2 
vied his glory, and were affronted at = a 
periority. They were themſelves un 4 : 
command, and yet they diſdained to - ey, 
Eumenes had recourſe therefore to ſuper = 
to influence their obedience, and revs 4 
that Alexander had ſhewn him in a \ ream ; 
regal pavilion, and told him 3 e wy 
be preſent at their councils, and pro 7 
their deſigns, if undertaken in his bar 
This was readily believed by his cre y 4 
aſſiſtants; wherefore a royal retry erecte⸗ 
and all affairs of moment carried on 
| 's name. 3 
bus proceeding onward, they won 
ed by the forces of Peuceſtas, a frien | oof ; 
menes, and by ſome other ee 0 * 

— : but while they encreaſed in nun 
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1 and the ſoldiers ſeemed at laſt to have erected 

at- themſelves into a tumultuous aſſembly, where 
offices were to be obtained by cabal and bri- 

he WI bery. Eumenes perceiving how little the 
the W commanders were obeyed, and how much 
and Wl they deſpiſed each other, and knowing 
"me they only wanted an opportunity to make his 


us 3 life a ſacrihce to their bratal inſolence, he 
the thought of an expedient to keep them ſteady 
ta- in their duty. He pretended to be in want 


Inti- of money, and took care to borrow moſt 
the from thoſe for whom he had the greateſt aver» 
the Wl fron. Thus from motives of intereſt, they 
icers found themſelves obliged to guard a man on 
under WM whoſe life their fortunes ſolely depended. 

Ven- The aſſiſtants of Eumeret, when there was 
15 ſu- no danger, appeared with all the ſplendor 
it w of real generals; but when Antigonus drew 
obey. WW near with a large army, and danger began 


ſtition to threaten, then all turned their eyes on 
enced Eumenes as their only protector. He defeated 
eam Wa body of the troops of Antigonus, as they 
wor attempted to paſs the river Paſitigris, and 
proſpeiſij flew 4000 of them, and afterwards, when 
name confined to his bed by ſickneſs, the ſoldiers 
2 refuſed to face the enemy, till Eumenes ap- 
rected, 


on I 


brought to Eumenes, he was carried in his 
litter to the head of the army, and opening 


re joinihe curtains, he aſſumed a chearful air, and 


of Feld his hand out to the ſoldiers. The Ma- 
of t\edonians no ſooner ſaw this, than ſtriking 
in nunheir ſhields, and giving a great ſhout, they 
ouſneßhallenged the enemy to approach. But Au- 


a0! 


tigonus, 


peared to lead them. News of this being 
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tigonus, who had been informed of the ficl. 
neſs of Eumenes, now perceiving the litter 
carried from rank to rank, could not avoid 
laughing at the fight, adding, that litter 
alone 1s too many for us; aud thus ſaying, 
he ſounded a retreat. 

The Macedonians were ſcarce relieved from 
their fears, than they again renewed thelt 
former licentious behaviour; they diſperſed 
themſelves without diſcipline in their wine 
quarters, and one part of the army was ſe— 
veral miles diſtant from the other. Artig. 
nus, till vigilant and active, being informe! 
of their ſituation, was reſolved to ſurpriz: 
them ; but being obliged to paſs through a 

- uninhabited country, ſtill rendered more in. 
commodious by boiſterous winds and {ever 
froſts, his men were hardly capable of uy. 
porting the march. The only relicf he had 
in this exigence, was to make large fe 
which apprized the Macedonians of his zp 
proach. Upon the firſt notice which this no 
tous army reccived of the march of 4ntigoru 
they were reſolved to fly; but Eumenes pri 
vented their timidity, by undertaking wit 
out a blow, to ſtop the enemies career : ii 
this purpoſe, he himſelf, with ſome of t| 

- officers, rode out, and made choice of : 
eminence on the confines of the deſert, whit 
was full in view of Antigonus's army. Het! 
he commanded ſeveral fires to be lighted u 
at proper intervals, which Artigenus ſuppoſi 

to be à real camp, turned round, and took 
longer way to enter the country to which! 
NIE ö 
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4 was bent. Soon however he perceived that 
er he had been outwitted by Eumenes, and bein 
id not a little diſpleaſed at his own credulity, 
er reſolved to give Euncnes battle. The ſcate 
i, Ml tered forces of the oppoſite army however, 
were by this time got together, and as uſual in 
om Wl times of danger, Eumencs was declared ſole 
cir commander. 4:tigenes and Teutamus, leaders of 
ried WM the Argyraſpides, conceived their uſual indig- 
nter nation at having him thus raiſed above them, 
ſe- and formed a conlpiracy againſt his life. 
tiz- WM Confidering however his great experience in 
mei war, it was unanimouily reſolved to make 
pre uſe of him as a leader upon the preſent exi- 
gh au gence, and kill him immediately after. Of 
e i this baſe deſign Eumenes had private intelli- 


ſeren gence, and told his friends, that he now re- 
f {un ſembled a man expoſed to wild beaſts as a 
nc lai public ſpectacle, ſhould he eſcape the jaws 
> fires 


of one, he was ſure of being devoured by 
another. He then made his will, and de- 
ſtroying all his letters after various. reſolu- 
tipo: tions, he at laſt drew up the order of battle, 
15 bend encouraged the ſoldiers. The Argyra/- 
g Wige, who had ever been unconquered, and 
er: 1\Wnone of whom was leſs than ſixty, and many 
of of them ſeventy, began the onſet, and- crie4 
e of out, as they charged the ſoldiers of Autigonus, 
, Which Vllains, you fight againſt gour fathers! and, 
J. Has uſual, put all before them into diſorder 


his 2 
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ted Mfand confuſion. But though Antigonus was 
[uppoliWrouted on this fide, on the other his cavalry 
ad took 


which M Penceſtas, and fell upon the baggage of che 
. | 


11 3 Ace- 


had the eee through the cowardice of 
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Macedonians, of which they eaſily became 
maſters. 

After each fide had withdrawn from the 
field, Teutamus ſent a meſſage to Antigonus to 
demand the baggage ; to which the other re. 
plied, that he would nct only reſtore the bag. 
Fade to the Argyraſpides, but give them his 

riendſhip and intereſt if they would ſurrender 
Eumenes. His propoſal had the deſired effect: 
the Argyraſpides formed the horrid reſolution 
of delivering up their general; and coming 
to wait upon him under the colour of friend- 
ſhip, all fell upon him, and ſeizing hi 
ſword, tied his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. Zumencs in this condition pre- 
vailed upon the perſon who was ſent to con- 
duct him to Artigonus, to allow him the li. 
berty of addreſſing his falſe ioldiers; and 
ſtanding upon a riſing ground, upbraided 
them in this manner: What greater mo. 
«© nument of victory, ye baſe men, couid 
4% Antigonus have defired, than thus to hare 
« your general delivered a captive into h 
4% hands, You were conquercrs, and yet for 
„ the loſs of your baggage, were men 
«© enough to own yourſelves conquered. Þþ 
«« ſlaves: as for me, I am yet unconquered 
% have vanquiſhed the enemy, and am be 
« trayed by my fellow ſoldiers, Yet let n 
« adjure you, by Jupiter, the protector 0 
« armies, and the avenger of injury, 
« kill me with your own hands; for ue 
ther I fall by you, or by Autigonus, 50 
6% only are culpable, Zrtigonus will ! 
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me * complain, he defires Eumencs, not living 

„ but dead; yet. if you refuſe to give me 
the „that ſmall aiſiſtance, at leaſt unbind one 
to * of my hands, and with that alone I ſhall 
re- « be able to find the death ] deſire; but if 


ag. you dare not truſt me with a ſword, throw 
1 his © me bound as Jam to wild beafts, and this 
nder “ will be an ample reparation for all your in- 
ect: © juſtice,” This ſpeech melted the whole 


ation army into tears, all but the Argyraſpides, who 
ming W loudly exclaimed, that a vagabond 83 
jend- was not to be regarded, and thus puſhed him 
bis forward with great violence. When this un- 
1 bis fortunate general was conducted into the 

pre- camp, Antigonus, mindful of their former 
con- friendſhip, had not courage to face him, but 
he li. ordered that he ſhould be guarded as an ele- 
and phant or hon. But a little after, being 
raidet il moved with compaliion, he commanded his 


heavieſt irons to be taken off, and a ſervant 
to anoint the places where they had rankled. 
His friends allo were permitted to viſit him, 
and to ſupply him with neceſſaries. 

Antigonus now began to deliberate in what 


meu manner to treat his priſoner: one while he 
d. . liſtened to the few who were for preſervin 
iaerei his life, but he was at laſt ſwayed by hols 
am be who adviſed his deſtruction. In this anxiety 
let of ſuſpence, Eumenes one day aſked his keeper, 
:Ctor of why he was not either releaſed or diſpatched ? 


to which the other brutally replied, © The 
* field had been a properer place than this to 
* have ſhewn your contempt of death.” 
% And in the ficld I did ſhew it, replied Eu- 
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C menes. I appeal to thoſe who oppoſed 
« me, if ever 1 found any but what I was 
« able to ſubdue.” When the death of Eu- 
menes was reſolved on, Antigonus commanded 
that the keepers ſhould ſtarve him to death; 
and when he had faſted two or three days, the 
wretched ſoldier began to draw near his end; 
but the camp, on ſome ſudden alarm, being 
obliged to move, an executioner was ſent to 
diſpatch him, His body was afterwards 
given to his friends; and when according 
to the rites of ſepulture it was burned, 
his aſhes were collected in a filver urn, and 
ſent to his wife and children. Thus died 
this brave man; but the Argyra/pides, who 
firſt baſely betrayed him, received the proper 
reward of their villainy : they were, by 
order of the tyrant whom they intended to 
gratify, delivered up to [byrtius, governor of 
Arachoſa, with ſtrict injunctions that he 
ſhould uſe every method of extirpating and 
deſtroying every one of them. 
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N * MGESIL AUS was the younger ſon 


% A — of Archidamus king of Laced.cmon. 
* + Having only the proſpect of be- 
E ing a private man, his education 
Th + was conformable to his expeCta- 
tions, Though yet but a boy, he diſcovered 
a greater ſpirit of bravery than any of his com- 
panions, was always ambitious of pre-emi- 
nence among them, yet {till ſo mild and gen- 
tle in his nature, that though fear had no in- 
fluence over him, he was ſo much affected with 
reproach, that he performed whatever was 
enjoined him. Theſe qualifications procure! 
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him the love of Lyſan er, who admired his an obſtac 
ingenuous modeſty, and wiſhed to reward it, WM ſoon exp 
He was lame of one leg; but the chearlul. the gods 
neſs with which he ſupported his misfortune, foot, bu! 
and his readineſs to join in the ridicule of a deſcent 
others upon this deformity, made it leis ap. WM produce 
parent. He is ſaid alſo to have been of thort W ther to q 
{tature, and to want dignity in his aſpea; WM tions, he 
but his gaiety and good-humour more th fortune, 
zecompenſed theſe defects. However, tne WM only gain 
Lacedæmenians ſhewed a ſtupid averſion to men Satan, 
f low ſtature; and even one of their kings BW were app 
was fined for marrying a little wite, it being of the Ki 
ſaid, that ſhe would bring a race of p1g mes WM utmoſt cc 
inſtead of kings. while he 
While his elder brother Agis was yet upon ference, } 
the throne, Alcibiades being baniſhed from his enemi 
Athens, came to Sparta, and contracted ſuch friends w' 
an intimacy with Timea the queen, that ſcan. Wl theſe mea; 
dal began to be buſy; and a child, of which he at laſt 
ſhe was delivered during his abode there, was WM and they, 
univerſally believed to have been his. How-WMWhim as be 
ever, though Agi refuſed for a long time to who ougl 
own Leztychides tor his child, on his death-bed ſtate. 
he was prevailed upon to declare him before Ageſiluu 
witneſſes legal heir to the throne : yet not. ment, wh. 
withſtanding this, by the intereſt of Ly/ander, ¶ deprive t] 
Ageſilaus obtained the kingdom, in oppoli-WTo reſiſt t 
tion to the pretenſions of Leotychides, his ne. ¶ the public 
phew. on conditi 
There was ſtill however a bar to his being noſt able 
univerſally agreeable; for being lame, thin the ex- 


enfranchi ti 
allies. T 
zuthorit; 


Spartans had an oracle which forbade them to 


make a lame man a king : this at firſt ſeemed 
20 


res. 


his an obſtacle; but the ſenſe of the oracle was 
it, ſoon explained away, and it was 1nfiited that 
ful- the gods had not declared againſt a limping 
me, Wl foot, but againſt admitting one who was not 
of Ml a deſcendant from HZ2rcules, which would thu« 
ap- produce an haltiug iucceffion : but vet, far- 
nort ther to quiet the minds of his brother's rela- 
d; (tons, he diftibured among them half his 
than fortune, and by this popular action, not 


the only gained their good will, but that of the 

men Hartan in general. The Ephori too, wha 
ings WM vere appointed to reſtrain the abſolute power 
cine of the kings, were by him treated with the 
mies WW utmoſt compiaiſance and condeſcenſion; and 
while he paid their avthority an exterval de- 

upon Wl ference, he actually encreaicd his own, 0 
from his enemies he was never tevere ; but to his 
ſuch friends was often partial, even to injuſtice, By 

ſcan- Wl theſe means he a-quired ſuch popularity, that 
which be at laſt became ſuſpected by the Ephori, 
„ was {Wand they, as they hid ſuch power, fined 
How. him as being a monopolizer of the citizens, 


me who ought to be the common good of the 
p-bed ſtate. | 
before Ml Ageſiluus was hardly ſettled in his govern— 
t not- ment, when the Perſans made an attempt to 
ander, ¶ deprive the Spartans of their power by fea, 
prof - To reſiſt their efforts, Ageſilaus coming into 
115 ne. the public aſſembly, offered his ſervice, up- 
on condition of being granted thirty of the 
being moſt able of his countrymen for his afhiftants 
1e, thefſWin the expedition, beſides 2000 of the newly 
hem vMenfranchited Helots or ſlaves, and 6000 of the 
ſeemedMWllies. This requeſt he ſoon obtained by the 
authority of J, and preparing for his 
expe- 
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expedition, in imitation of Agameimnon, who 
ſacrificed his own daughter upon 2 ſimilar oc. 
caſion, he ordered an hind to be crowned 
with chaplets, and facrificed by his own 
ſoothſayer. But the governors of the Petia 
were ſo offended at his not employing the 
prieſt they had appointed, that they ſent offi- 
cers, who threw from the altar the quarters of 
the hind that lay upon it, which Ageſilaus con- 
ſidered as a moſt unhappy omen. 

When te came to Epheſus, his firſt endea- 
vour was to Jeflen the great authority of Ly. 
ſender, by whom he had been raiſed to the 
threne, and to thwart him in all his counſels 
and defigns. All petitions, backed by the 
intereſt of Ly/andcr, were ſure to be rejected, 
and even in judicial cauſes, ſuch as were op- 
poſed by 1 y/aad.r, were ſure of ſucceeding. 
Ly/ander was ſoon ſenſible of theſe proceec- 
ings, and at laſt complained to Ageſilaus him- 
ſelf of his treatment: telling bim, That nor: 
knenv Lelter than be how to grace his Friends. 
To which Ferfi.aus replied, Nor F they do nit 
pretend to more power than J. I hops, replied 
Lander, to prove yeur ſuſpicions groundleſs 
ant I beg to be coffigned forme office where I may 
ferve jou avitheut incurring your diſpleaſure. 

Vet ſtill he kept in mind his diſgrace, and 
formed a ſebeme of wre ing the kingdom out 
of the hands of thoſe who were then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; and by making the crown wholly 
cleEive, open the way to all whoſe ambi- 
tion might aſpite ſo high: but being ſent 
pon an expedition to Bæctia, death pat an 
cd to his deſigus. | 
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In the mean time Ageſilaus proſecuted the 
war with the Perſians; and though Ti/q- 
phernes their general concluded a truce with 
him, yet when he found himſelf capable of 
making head againſt Age/ilaus, he reſolved 0 
renew hoſtilities, The Grecian general on 
the other hand, at the head, of an army. of 
1 uſed art to revenge the perfidy of 
the Per//ans 3 he pretended to march into Ca- 
ria, whither, when he had drawn the enemy 
after him, he ſuddenly turned back, and in- 
vaded Phrygia, where he toak many cities, 
and carried away much boaty.: from hence 
he retired to Epheſus, and. n his 
amy, by giving the wealthy and effeminate, 
of which it was in a great meaſure com- 
oſed, leave to retire, upon their findin 
ach of them a man and horſe. Thus he 
found himſelf at the head of a body of reſo- 
lute cavalry, ready ro combat, and willing 
0 obey. ; 


Ling to'Mm- 
11 before 
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deceived by ſuch reports, took no care of 
Lydia, byt turned his forces to defend Caria, 
a rough country, where he ſuppoſed the Spar. 
tan would begin the campaign. Finding 
however, that Ageſlaus had actually been ax 
ood as his word and had entered the plain 
of Sardis, he haſtened to ſuccour that city, 
and had the good fortune to cut off ſome of 
the ſtragglers of the Grecran army. But Jg:- 
filaus, fenſible that the Verſian infantry were 
not yet come up, made halte to begin the 
combat, and ſoon diſperſed the enemy, put. 
ting many of them to the ſword. After this 
victory, the Perſian Provinces lay open to the 
'conqueror ; and Ti/aphernes was, by the com. 
mand cf the Perfarn king, ſuperſeded by Ti 
" thraufies, who firſt cauſed his head to be & 
off, and then offered terms of accommodatia 
to Ageſilaus, Bat theſe he refufed, only 2 
cepting thirty talents towards defraying ti 
charge of the campaign, and removing! 
army into Phrygia, as a mark of approbatio 
| for dhe juſtice executed upon Ti/apherie: li 
enemy. Whilſt yet upon his march, ben 
ceived a commiſſion ram the council of Se 

| ta, conſtituting him their admiral as well! 
general. He was the firſt Spartan who * 
ever , enjoyed that honour, however he 
ſome meaſure ſhewed himſelf unworthy 
their confidence upon this occaſion, by 
pointing Piſauder, who had no other me 
than that of being his own relation, to cc 
mand the fleet. | 
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He next removed his camp into the pro- 
vince of Pharnabazus, where he raiſed large 
contributions, and ptoceeding to Paphlagonia, 
ratified a league with Cos king of that coun- 
try, that monarch being induced to it by his 
eſteem and 44 for the virtues of Agefilaus, 
From thence he returned back wala Phar- 
nabazus, and with the aſſiſtance of Spithri- 
dates, a Perſian revolter, took his camp, and 
ſeized all his treaſure. Upon the diviſion of 
the ſpoil, Spithridates was again diſobliged, 
and changing ſides once more, went off with 
the Paphlagonians to Sardis. ID : 
Some time after this, Pharnabazus the 
Perfian, propoſed a conference with Apgefe- 
laut, which bile accepted, the Spartan mo- 
narch waited for the approach of the Satrap. 
upon the graſs, under a ſpreading tree, The 
N had brought with him ſoft ſkins and 
nch carpets to reciine upon; but ſeeing Age- 


flaus in that humble manner, laid kimfelf 


down upon the graſs alſo. Pharnabazus be- 
gan the conference, by expoſtulating againſt 
the ingratitude of the Spartans, who in the 
Attic war had received ſuch ſignal fer» 
vices from him. At that time anſwered A, 
filaus, we were the friends of Perfia, and 
8 as friends, but we are now at war, 
and behave as enemies: not againſt you, but 
your maſter, is our indignation directed. We 
moleſt you, only that we may hurt him. 
Whenever you chuſe rather to be the friend 
of the Grecians, than the ſlave of a king, our 
army and navy ſhall be at your command. 
I 2 "IP 
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To his Pharnabaxus made anſwer, ** If the 
king ſhould appoint another governor over 
% me, then will I certainly come over to 
«« you; but while I am truſted with the go. 
„ yernmetit, it is my duty to ſerve my em- 
te ployer.“ After the conference was thus 
es. the fon of Pharnabazus deſired the 
friendſhip of. Ageſſlaus, who readily gave him 
a ref of future regard, and ever after 
was mindful of his engagement. It was the 
character of Ageſflaus to * ſted faſt in friend- 
mip, and his tendency this way often carried 
him even to injuſtice : I/, ſays he in one of 
his epiſtles, Nicias be iunccent, abſolve hin; 
if he be guilty, alſolve him upon my account ; a: 
any rate abſolwve him. 

he war now continuing another year, the 
reputation of Ageſilaus, for temperance, can- 
dour, and moderation, was dikusec even to 
the remoteſt provinces of Pera. Upon a 
Journey, he ulually lay in ſome temple, that 
the gods might be witneſſes of his moſt pri- 
vate actions; none of the ſoldiers lay har 
der, and none leſs valued the viciſſitudes of 
heat and cold than he; his cloaths were coarſe 
and thread-bare, and his fimplicity had not 
a few imitators among the Perffans, His for- 
mer ſucceſſes: now induced him to march fur: 
ther up the country, and attack even the Pe- 
ian monarch in his capital: but in the mid 
of his deſigns, news. was brought him that 
Sparta was involved in a Grecian war, with 
orders from the Ephori to return home to its 
aſſiſtance. | 
8 No 
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he No part of the conduct of Ageſilaus more 
er deſerves our approbation than his ready com- 
to pliance with this command: immediately 
o. apon receiving his orders, though in the 
AF midſt of victory, he left his taſk unfiniſhed, 
bus end inſtantly departed, to the great regret of 
the bis friends and intimates. , Age/alavs was heard 
\in to ſay "—_ this occaſion, That 10,000 Per- 
frer fan archers, meaning ſo many pieces of gold 
tie Wl mprefied with that figure, were .the cauje of 
ö bis being recalled; alluding to the bribes re- 
ceived by the orators of Athens and Thebes, 
whereby thoſe. two republics were induced to 
declare war againſt Sparta. 

On his return, the countries thro' which 
he paſſed, made no efforts to interrupt his 
march, the Trallians only rexcepted, who 
demanded upon this oecaſion 100 talents of 
ſlver, and 100 of his women. Ageſilaus 
contemning their demands, ironically afked 
the meſſengers, .}//by their maſters were not 
come with them to receive it? And finding 
tem, as he proceeded, drawn up to ſtop 
les ot their progreſs, he attacked, routed, and 
coarſe ¶ ew them in great numbers. He ſent to the 
d no: king of Macedon for leave to paſs through his 
is for: dominions; to which the other replied, that 
h fur- le would take time to deliberate upon it. 
e be-“ Why then let him deliberate, cried the 
mid “ hardy Spartan, and We will in the mean 
m that I time proceed.“ Going forward, he laid 
„with NVaſte the country of the Tygſalians, who were 
to its In alliance with the enemy; and ſending two 

ot his generals to one of their cities, to per- 
No 13 ſuade 
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ſuade the inhabitants to join with Car, 
they ſeized the ambaſſadors, and impriſoned 
them. This inſult Ageſilaus bore with the 
utmoſt tranquillity ; and when incited to 
revenge their diſgrace, he replied, that he 
valued either of the two captives more than 
the whole country of Theſſaly; he therefore 
compounded with the citizens, and received 
his men again in ſafety. After this the Phar- 
falians harraſſed his army, and incommoded 
his paſſage ; but he routed them with his uſual 
ſucceſs, and erected a trophy of his victory 
upon that occaſion, for, which he ever alter 
greatly valued himſelf, 

Here he was met by Diphridas, one of the 
Ephori, with orders to make an inroad into 
Bzotia; though he did not approve of that 
proceeding, yet he ſoon complied with his 
orders; and having paſſed Thermopylr, went 
through Phocis, and entering Bucria, en- 
camped near the city of Cheronea, As he 
approached the Theban army, news was 
brought him that Pander, whom he hal 
formerly conſtituted his admiral, was deſcat- 
ed by Pharnabazus and Conon in a ſea engage- 
ment near Cnidos; and that the commander 
himſelf was ſlain, Though much diſtreſicd 
at this information, yet he diſſembled hi 
grief, and ordered the meſſengers to give 
out that Piſander had obtained the victory, 
and he himſelf appeared in public crownel 
with garlands, and returned thanks with all 
the ſolemnity of a ſacrifice. When he was 
within view of the enemy, he drew. up his 

| - : arm), 
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army. and giving his left wing to the Or cho- 
men:ans, he led the right in perſon. The 
Thebans drew up their army in the ſame man- 
ner, forming the right wing themſelves, and 
placing the Agi ves on the left. The firſt char 

was ſlight; the Thebans eaſily routed the Orcho- 
menians, as Age/ilaus did the Argi ves oppoſed 
to him. 
the condition of their left wings, turned in- 
ftantly about to their aſſiſtance. Could the 
impetuoſity of Ageſilaus have ſuffered the The- 
bans to preſe forward, and then charge them 
in the rear, he might have eaſily acquired the 
victory; but ſuch was his eaperncis, that he 
attacked them in front, thinking to bear down 
all before him: but he found a warmer re- 
ception than he expected. He was almoſt 
overpowered, and had it not been for the 
bravery of fifty voluntiers, who fought round 
his perſon, he had certainly fallen. Finding 
it therefore impoſſible to break the front of 
the Theban army, he had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem, and pretending to give way, ſuffered 
the Thebans to pais through his ranks ; and 


obſerving that they preſſed forward in ſome - 


diſorder, he attacked them in flank and rear. 
te could not however totally rout the The- 
tans; and both ſides boaſted of having ob- 
tained the victory. n 
Ageſilaus, though weakened by his wounds, 
would not retire till he had ſeen his dead 


carried off; and the next morning, ng. 


willing to try whether the Thebans were diſ- 


poled to renew the engagement, he ordered 


his 


But both parties being informed of 
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his ſoldiers to ;put;garlands on their heads, 


indolen 
and the muſicians to play on their flutes, ons to 
while he erected a trophy as conqueror. The Aze/i 
enemy however only deſired leave to bury blied 
their dead, which he looked upon as an ac- relation 
kaowledpment of his victory; and going to marchec 
the Pythian games, Which were then cele. 


ing, he ſolemnly offered an hundred t2- 
—— the Delobic ſhrine, which was the 
tenth part of the ſpoils he had brought from 


on-his.return to his native Sparta, the 
8 4 were happy at finding, that the ſim- 
plicity of his manners were no ways tine. 
tured with foreign effeminacy: his meals, 
bis eloaths, and his furniture were ſtill the 
fame. Obſerving the infatuation of the 
Greeks in training and breeding horſes for the 
Chariot race, he perſuaded his ſiſter to place 
herſelf in a chariot and contend for the prize, 
By:this fine ſatire he was willing to ſhew them, 


that neither wiſdom nor courage were neceſ- 


ſary for a victory of this nature, but riches 
and profuſion. Among his friends was Ae. 
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nephon the hiſtorian, whom he reſpeQed auf ingale, h 
citeemed. He even perſuaded him to hae Hare - bp 
his children brought to Sparta to learn the Whilſt! 
arts of government and obedience. By thus erritories, 
chuſing the wiſeſt perſons for his friends, and om the 
buying off his enemies by places and employ-, , AA 
ments, he ſoon found that there were note end think; 
left to oppoſe his meaſures. 2 tis affairs 
partner in the government, was the ſon of au. them, 


exiled father, and his youth, moderation and 
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55 indolence were ſuch, as to raiſe no obſtruc- 
55 tions to the deſigns of his colleague. 

he Age/ilaus having thus encreaſed and eſta- 
ry bliſhed his power, obtained that Teleutias, his 
e- relation, ſhould be choſen admiral, and then 


to marched his forces by land againſt Corinth. The 
Argi ves were then in poſſeſſion of that city, and 
ta- Wl then in the midſt of celebrating the AHhmian 

ames. 'They ſoon however abandoned their 
— upon his approach: but he gave 
the Corinthians leave, as uſual, to — at 
theſe games, at the ſame time reproaching 
the cowardice of ſuch as valued themſelves 
upon their victories here, while they refuſed 
to ſhew their bravery in the field. His turn 
of mind led him to defpiſe ſuch pageants ; 
and when Callipedes, a tragic actor, at that 
time very eminent in Greece, one day had 
thruſt himſelf into the king's train, in 
order to be taken notice of, and finding him+ 
' Wl lf quite diſregarded, he afked the king, FF 


necci- Bb: knew him? Yes, 8 Agefilaus cooly, 
riches yu are a ſtage- player. ing invited once to 
. Ae. bear a man who admirably 1mitated the nigh- 
Ca ann 


tingale, he refuſed to go, faying, That he had 
) nay beard the nightingale herſelf. 

arr "oy Whilſt he yet continued in the Corinthian 
ö 2% territories, he was follicited by ambaſſadors 
is, © Wfrom the city who came to treat of a peace: 
mPp10\- What having a great averſion to that people, 
re 10"* nd thinking a public flight might promote 
lis, his affairs, he pretended neither to ſee nor 
n of bear them, but kept his eyes on a party of 


ion a ſodiers 
1 RG 
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ſoldiers intent upon plunder. The ambaſ. 


ſadors thus treated with indignity retired; a caſtle 
and ſoon after news was brought of a victory by Pha 
gained over one of his generals; he now rals, } 
therefore again ſent for the ambaſſadors, who perſuac 
were reſolved to return the flight they of whi 
had ſuffered the day before. Wherefore be- ſeſſed : 
ing come to an audience, they only deſired Haus h. 
leave to return home. Age/ilars being vexed tion of 
at their indifference, without diſmiſſing them, This 
brought them with him to the very gates of W Veak, | 
their city, and ravaging the country before upon ſo 
their eyes, civilly diſmiſſed them, and then tended | 
with the remainder of his army returned MW ty. F 
homewards, ſurprizi; 
After this, aſſiſting the Acheans againſt the W ting off 
people of Acarnania, he gained a victory WM and the 
over them; and Pharnabazus the Perſian, be- the exec 
ing now become maſter at ſea, the Lacæc. Upon it 
monians thought proper to conclude a peace ſoldiers 
with him, deſerting the Aſatic Greets, ou thus diſa 
whoſe account Age/ilaus had firſt began tle ging t 
war. This however was done contrary to ame, 


the opinion of that general, the whole affa W lou, 
being tranſacted by means of Antalcidas, an elves, w 
enemy to Ape/ilaus, The peace being thug Chery fro 
concluded, the king of Perſia wrote to 4g: their 
laus deſiring his private friendſhip ; but th don was 
other declined the offer, ſaying, That whig © he was 
public friendſhip ſubſiſted, there was no nee Vas ſupp, 
of ſtronger ties to unite them. His equity ho This 38 
ever was not upon all occaſions equaily con by Archi 
ſpicuous. When in a time of peace, Cad Vith tear 
IS a | '_ a callMf*ethon of 
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a caſtle belonging to the Thebans, was ſeized 
by Phebidas, one of the Lacedemonian gene- 
rals, he not only protected Phebilas, but 
perſuaded his countrymen to keep the city, 
of which they had been thus unjuſtly poſ- 
ſeſſed : and it afterwards appeared, that Age- 
filaus himſelf had given orders for this infrac- 
tion of public juſtice. 

This treachery ſucceeding, Sphoarias, a 
weak, raſh, but ambitious man, was reſolved 
upon ſome ſimilar ations, that might be at- 
tended with yet greater benefits to his coun- 
try. His deſign was no leſs than that of 
ſurprizing the Piræus of Atbent, and cut. 
ting off the communication between that city 
and the ſea, His deſign however failed in 
the execution: he intended to have fallen 
upon it by night; but day roſe before his 
ſoldiers coutd arrive at the place, and being 
thus diſappointed, he ſpent ſome time in pil- 
laging the country, and then returned with 
ſhame. This infraction of treaties the Athe- 
mans loudly reſented, and the Spartans them- 
ſelves, willing to remove the blame of trea- 
chery from their city, ſeemed equally violent 
in their diſapprobation. A capital proſecu- 
tion was commenced againſt Sphodrias ; and, 
as he was the declared enemy of Agefflaus, it 
was ſuppoſed that he could not eſcape.” 
This ;Sp+oaras had a ſon greatly regarded 
by Ar thidamus, fon to Ag:filaus, This youth, 
with tears in his eyes; entreated the inter- 
ceſſion of Arthidamus wirh 'the King * 

15 
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his father's life. Archidamus had not reſolu- 


tion enough for ſome time to plead his cauſe This 
but followed Ageſilaus up and down for three with va, 
or four days ſucceſſively. At laſt, when the perceive 
time approached for pronouncing ſentence the art 
his friendſhip getting the better of his timi- Gitions a 
dity, he addreſſed his father in Sphrod;a;'s ee not 
behalf. Ageſilaus gave him an evaſive an- Ince the 
ſwer, which made the friends of the accuſes Nes of p 
e that his caſe was deſperate. Agg. noſity. 
laus however at laſt diſcovered his, mind, ob. muſtice o 
ſerving, that though the action deſcrved in- MW. ** t 
famy, 2 Sphrodias was a brave man, and of MW” {ed the 
ſuch commonwealth ſtood in need at Mace ther 
that time. This was enough to bring of the N tr. 
criminal; his friends exerted therabelves in nade uſe 
his defence, and Sphrodias was acquitted, ole arm 
The tenderneſs of Ageſilaus to his ſon was lies on o 
at this time highly diſagreeable; but pater- den he de 
nal fondneſs was one of his. moſt peculiar ody to ita 
qualities. It is ſaid, that when his children Nu, Petter: 
were little, he would uſually make himſelf lies, as t 
an hobby-horſe and ride among them. Be. ey all ro{ 
ing one day ſurprized at this. amuſement by a the Sha, 
friend, he deſired him to kegp it concealed ereiſe an 
till he himfelf ſhould have children. e arofe 
When the people of Athens heard of the u. fee, my ; 
acquittal of Spbrodias, they immediately toc fu“ C 
up arms. The Theban war alſo was to be Vhen he 
ſuſtained, . and Agefilaus, though he had be, den 
fore claimed the privilege of his age, being us leg, 
NOW, beve., fort years. under arms, was 0 *"Mton, 
Wiel 59, wke-the gold in pexſen nl below 
| or 
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Us This war with the Thebans was carried on 
with various ſucceſs; and now the Spartans 
1 WW perceived that they had taught the Thebans 


the i the art of war, by long and frequent expe- 
ce, ditions againſt them. The Spartan allies alſo 


were not pleaſed at the conduct of Ageſilaus 


ace the war had commenced, not from mo- 
u, tes of public intereſt, but from private ani 
uſed molity. "They therefore complained of the 
0. muſtice of being thus harraſſed. out year after 
0 


year at the will of the Spartans, who com- 
poſed the ſmalleſt part of the army. To con- 
nnce them that the number of ſoldiers in the 

Wartan troops was greater than in their's, he 
& the nde uſe of this expedient : he ordered the 
ole army to fit down on the ground, the 
Jes on one ſide, the Spartans on the other; 
ien he deſired all the carpenters in either 


Pate” ay to ſtand up; then all the maſons; then 
culiar de potters, and ſo on. On the fide of the 
no lies, as the ſoldiers were moſtly tradeſmen, 
Imie 


iey all roſe up almoſt to a man: on the fide 
the Spartans, who were by law forbid to 
erciſe any mechanical employment, not 
e aroſe. Then ſaid Avefilaus laughing, 
» foe, my friends, that our number of Joldiers 


of „ nuch greater than yours, 

ly _ When he was returning from Bwatia, he 

N s ſuddenly ſeized with a convulſive pain 
a v 


lis leg, which being attended with an in- 
amation, a Syraciaa phyſician let him 
od below the ancle. The hæmorrhage on 

'occafion was violent, and reduced him 
You. V. ol: ll | fo 
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ſo low, that he did not recover ſtrength 9 IM of cert 
appear in the field a long time after. gave o 

In the meen time, the Spartans were beaten Wl interru 
both by ſea and land; but the greateſt lol mily th 
they ſuſtained was at the battle of Leude, ¶ lain, 


c 
where they were routed by the Thebazs, Hpa- The ne 
minondas was at that time the Theban general; nen Up 
he had been ſent to an aſſembly of the Ge,] kmentat 
ſtates to deliberate upon a peace, where, while pected f 
other ambaſſadors behaved with a timid ſub des to x 
miſſion to Ageſilaus, he placed the cauſe i brothers 


his country with intrepicity and wiſdom ; bh The 
was as yet known only for his learning au hoke ou 
virtue, but had given no proofs of his marWacmbere, 
tial qualifications, However, by the intereßhaclude a 
' of Ageſilaus, the Thebans were excluded fro tough th, 
the general treaty, and orders were ſent one to re 
' Cleombrotus the Spartan general to march e one expe 
rely into Beotia. But, as the war was unceſſMis frſt di. 
taken with paſſion, it was alſo conduct eſcape, 
without ſucceſs. At Leuctra there fell of 93 had 
' Spartans a thouſand men, together vid with : 
Cleombrotus their king, and many of tear tattere 
braveſt men of their city, particularly Ci e only halt 
 nymus, the ſon of Sphrodias, who was th Right ſtrike 
ruck down at the king's feet, and was us puni 
laſt ſlain. 2 ould have 


Tpzis was the mcſt glorious victory chat Men were ſo 
"hitherto been acquired by any Grecian Ne declared 
- over another; it quite ruined che Mae teſpenge, 
grandeur, and deſtroyed their inffuence Wi 2c, 
the other ſtates around them + Howe 
when news of it was brought to their e 
„which was then employed in the celebt 


ia, 
* excur or 
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ef certain exerciſes in the theatre, the Ephori 
ave orders that the games ſhould ſuffer ro 
ten Wl iaterruption, but privately ſending each ſa- 
io's Wl mily the names of their friends who were 
7c, Wl lain, ordered the ſolemnities to proceed. 
pa- The next day the women even outdid the 
al; ven upon this occaſion, inſtead of ſorrow and 
ect kmentations, which might be naturally ex- 
hie pected from the ſex, they went to the tem- 
tab ples to return thanks that their children or 
aſe cM brothers had fallen for their country. 
a; bi The people's diſcontent however ſoon 
g anWbroke out againſt Ageſilaus : they now re- 
mal nembered the oracle which directed them to 
intereeclude a lame perſon from the throne : yet, 
d ge dough they murmured againſt him, they had 


ſent None to rely on but him, and from his virtue 
arch Alone expected the redreſs of their calamities. 
« ur ceſs firft difficulty was how to treat thoſe who 
nduti d eſcaped the overthrow. The laws of 
mofa had marked ſuch as fled from the 
er wied with the utmoſt infamy, they were to 
y of (Wear tattered garments; their beards were to 
arly CF only half ſhaven, and they who pleaſed, 
Las that ſtrike them with impunity, Such ri- 
ad wafous puniſhment however at this juncture 


ould have ruined the ſtate, at a time when 


ry (that n were ſo much wanting, Ageſilaus there- 
vician Mee declared that the laws ſhould for this once 


he Spa fuſpended, and led the troops in perſon 


Agence? Arcadia, attempting by ſlight advantages 
Hove Excuriions to revive the ſpirits of his ſol- 
o their K 2 diers; 
e cclebt 
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diers; but at the ſame time carefully avoid. W and put 
ing a general engagement, 

Net long after, Epaminondas and his The. 
ban allies invaded the territories of Sparta 
with an army of near 70,000 men. This was 
the firſt time an invader had ever dared to 
enter their dominions, and they now beheld 
the Theban army with terror, tumult, and 
amaze. In the mean time, Age/i/aus took 
every precaution to ſecure the city, and whe 
informed that the enemy intended to aſfauk 
the town, he poſted himſelf in fo advant 

us a ſituation, that Fpaminondas finding 1 
rmpofirble to draw h'm from thence, wa 
forced to retire, waſting the country in h 
retreat. 

While Ageſelaus was thus employed in n 
pelling foreign enemies, a conſpiracy thre: 
ened the city from within. 'I'wo hundr 
malecontents got into a ſtrong part of ti 
town called Hiferon, and ſeiged upon 
temple of Diana. The Spartans would ha 
inftantly attacked them; but Ageſilans, 1 
knowing how wide the ſedition might ha 
been ſpread, went himſelf only with one f 
vant, and approaching the rebels, cried of 
«© You have miſtaken my orders; my dire 
tions were, not that you ſhould go 1 
body to that ſtation, but that ſome of) 
«© ſhould march off to that poſt of the ci 
and fome to that.” The conſpirators thi 
ing themſelves not ſuſpeted, marched to 
places he pointed to; whereupon caul 
tome of the ringleaders to be apprehen 


queror. 
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id. ad put to death, he pardoned the reſt. Ano- 

ther conſpiracy was detected ſoon after, in 
";- Wl #hich ſeveral citizens had conſulted about 
artaWaltermmg the form of government, it was 
equally dangerous, during the preſent con- 
fuſion, to proſecute them publickly, or to 
tonnive at them. They were therefore, by 
the conſent of the Ephori, privately executed 
ookWvithout proceſs, a thing hitherto unknown in 
Warta, The Helots and mercenaries alſo de- 
ited to the enemy in great numbers; when 


van y man was Fina; Ageſilaus ordered the offi- 
Ung ers do hide his arms, fo that his loſs might 


ot be perceived. But all his vigilance could 
ot bring Sparta back to its ancient great- 
As in healthy bodies long uſed to a 


4 in ict and regular diet, the leaſt deviation 
threa om the — rule 1s generally fatal, ſo 
1 undreſÞee error deftroyed the ſtrength and proſpe- 
. of of this city. The conſtitution was framed 
pon i domeſtic happineſs ; but when the people 
u1d hafWgan to aim at conqueſt, the conſequence 
ans, s diſgrace and ruin. 

ght hal dee/aus being now very old, gave up all 
\ one ilitary employments to his ſon, who revived 
cried oe drooping courage of his country by a vic- 
my die over the Arcadians, in which not one 
1 go ian was flain. Sparta, for ſome time 
me of \Wuled to victory, received the news with 
the ciflports of joy. The king went to meet 
tors the triumph with tears of pleaſure, and the 
-hed to e men and women marched out in crowds 


far as the river Zuretas to congratulate the 


queror, | 
K 3 The 
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The Mantineans, who had been ſubjeQs of A fe: 
Sparta in the courſe of this war, revolted to n was 
the Thebans; Epaminondas attempted, by re. flain. 
building the city of Maſene, to ſecure the] treaty o 
poſſeſſion of the county to Thebes. This Age. forego 
/ilaus found himſelf unable to prevent, yet ſolved t: 
could he not be brought to make a forma he was c 
ceſſion of what he had not in his power to defra; 
withold. The Mantizeans therefore ſoon af he incur; 
ter revolted again to the Spartans, and Ag Ta: bs t 
laus began to march with a powerful army was invi 
their aſſiſtance. In the mean time his vigila an exped 
adverſary, privately and by night quitted hi eigbty y. 
ſtation, and paſſing by the Spartan arm zd mer 
marched directly to the walls of Sparta, an people w 
almoſt ſurprized it, now deſtitute of defenſ|ezpe&ati 

dants. Ageſilaus had ſome time before beq of maje#; 
apprized of his 1 and ſoon arrived contempt 
defend the city. He received the Tel the grats. 
with his uſual intrepidity, and exerted hit — J 
ſelf much beyond what was to be expeigrejected | 
from his years: his ſon alſo was ſeen in eve}when pr; 
place of danger, repulſing the enemy whe might be 
ever they preſſed hardeſt into the town, Ol Upon; 
Phæbidas alſo, a young man, diltinguillipointed ir 
himſelf upon this occaſion ; when the alaſpreme cor 

was given, he ran forth naked as he wed in a m 

among the enemy, a ſpear in one hand anFGignity, 

ſword in the other; and bearing down ing his ref 

that oppoſed him, had the good fortune e, a K 

eſcape without a wound. The Ephori I portunity; 

creed him a garland for his bravery, but fi de he wa 
him 1000 drachmas for going out to baſÞvith all 
unarmed, | 05 beino 
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A few days after this the battle of Manti- 
mea was fourht, in which Epaminondas was 
lain. His death again brought on a general 
tzeaty of peace; but Agefilaus, unwilling to 
forego his pretenſions to Meſenia, was re- 
ſolved to carry on the war alone. For this 
he was cenſured, as the citizens were unable 
to defray the charges; but the cenſure which 
he incurred ſoon after, in his tranſactions with 
Ta b the Egyptian was ſtill more juſt ; he 
was invited by this monarch to aſſiit him in 
an expedition againſt the Perſians. Being now 
eaghty years old, at the head of ſome ends 
and mercenaries, he landed in Egypt. The 
people who from his fame had conceived vaſt 
expectations, were ſurprized to ſee, inſtead 
ot majeſty an iplendor, a little old man of a 
contemptible appearance lying down upon 
the gratis. hen they offered him the uſual 

— he took the neceſſary proviſions, but 
regected the ſweetmeats and perfumes, and 
when prefied to take them, he deſired they 
might be carried to the Helots. 

Upon joining with Tachas, he was wp 
pointed 1n his expectations of having the 
preme command, and he found himſelf treat- 
ed in a manner much below his ſpirit and 
dignity. He ſought an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing his reſentment, and the revolt of Ne&a- 
nabis, a Kinſman of Tachos, ſoon gave an op- 
portunity ; he therefore baſely deſerted the 
kde he was called to defend, and went over 


bah wich all his mercenaries to Nefanabis. Ta- 


A 


&0; being. thus deſerted fied ; but Netanabis 
3 Was 
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was in the mean time oppoſed by another 
retender to the crown, who marched at the 
bend .of 100,000 men againſt him. Agia 
being conſulted upon this exigence, and find- 
ing that Necranabis ſeemed to deſpiſe their 
numbers, as being ſtrangers to military diſci- 
pline, Ageſilaus remarked, that their 1gno- 
rance was what he was molt afraid of: Tat 
dhoſe who have art, are more eaſily foiled by Ju- 
perior art; but that he, evho neither fuſpedts ner 
fears any thing, gives no more opportuniiy to toe 
enemy, thau he who flands till gives 10.4 Wreſt- 
ler. This in ſome meature awaked the 1ul- 
picions of Nectanabis, but they were confirm- 
ed when Ageſilaus oppoſed a battle; for this 
the Egyptians called him a traitor, but Agcſ- 
laus heard their reproaches with patience, 
and purſued his delign of over- reaching the 

enemy. 
The city where Ageſlaus and Netanabi, 
were beſieged, was fortified with large and 
ſtrong walls, and the enemy began to draw a 
deep ditch about them, in order to ſhut out 
all relief. When this work was almoſt com- 
pleated, and the two ends were nearly joined 
together, Ageſilaus, at the head of the troops, 
Jallied out by night through the unfiniſhed 
ſpace, and the enemy being unable to ſur- 
round him, he brought his army out in ſafety. 
Having by this ſtratagem retrieved his credit 
with the king, he made uſe of a ſecond arti- 
tice to deceive the enemy. He at one time 
jos. js a retreat; at another, he would turn 
and face them: by this means, he _ 
threw 
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er their whole army into a place flanked on 
ic each fide by deep ditches filled with water. 
us W In this ſtreight he attacked them with impe- 
d- tuokty, and being encumbered by their num- 
2r bers in ſo narrow a place, many fell, while 
i1- W the reſt found ſafety by flight. 
o- The Egyptian being thus ſettled in the 
at W kingdom, earneſtly invited his benefactor to 
«- W ipend the winter in Egypt ; but Ageſilaus de- | 
r clined the invitation, being defirous of aſ- 
've WF fiſting his countrymen at home: Ne&#anabis 
. therefore diſmiſſed him honourably ; and 
ul- W among other preſents, gave the city of Sparta 
- W 230 talents of filver towards the charge of the 
ns war in which they were then engaged with 
„che Thebans. Ageſilaus now embarked for 
ce, Sparta; but the winter ſeaſon coming on, he 
he was driven by a tempeſt upon a deſart ſhore in 
Africa, call'd the Haven of Menelaus here he 
bis WF expired, aged eighty-four years, having 
nd zeipned forty-one. His attendants not hav- 
va W ing _ materials to embalm him there, 
"ut WW wrapped his body in a wax garment, and 
m- conveyed him to Lacedæmon, where his pol- 
ied WF tefity reigned after him for five genera- 
tons, 
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U 
x, O man was ever more hated by 
of N the Romans than the father of 
N N Pompey; none more beloved than 
rue? the ſon. In his youth, the ſweet- 
neſs of Pompey's aſpect prejudiced 
every beholder in his favour : his hair was 
naturally ſomewhat erect; his eyes were poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fluid fire, ſo that he in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembled Alexander, and was not dil- 
pleaſed at being called by his name. 

His modeſty with regard to women has 
been cenſured by ſome; but his deportment 
towards the wife of his freedman, a woman 

of exquiſite beauty, is an inſtance of his tem- 
perance 


] 
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rance in this reſpect. Inſtead of ſuffering 

Fimſelf to be captivated with her charms, 

he behaved to her with an affected rude- 

neſs and incivility, rather than violate 

thoſe duties which he owed ſociety and 
himſelf. 

As to his temperance in diet, there is one 
rema kable inſtance of it related: being ill, 
his phyſician ordered him a thruſh, as his 
ſtomach nauſeated other meats. Upon ſearch, 
there were none to be found in the market; 
but he was informed, that Lucullus kept them 
all the year round, and one might be ob- 
tained from thence. bat, cried he, muſt 7 
be indebted Io his luxury for my relief? never; 
and diſmiſſing the pbylician, was contented 
with ſuch food as could be eaſily procured, 

When very young, he ſerved under Strabbo 
his father, who was appointed general againſt 
Cinna. Lucius Terentius, a companion of 
Pompey, and who lived in the ſame tent, was 
prevailed upon by Ciuna to attempt murder- 
ing Pompey, and then to ſet the tent on fire, 
Pompey being informed of his baſe intention 


while at ſupper, he ſeemed no way diſcom- 


ſed, but expreſſed a particular triendſhip 
for the conſpirator, and at bed-time retired 
as if to reſt. In the mean while, however, 


he ſtole ſecretly out of the tent, and ſetting a 
guard about his father, patiently waitedube 
event. Terentius, when the proper hour ap- 
proached to put his enterprize in execution, 
eme with his qword drawn to the bed where 
Pimtey had lain, and pierced through ;the 
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him; and therefore thought proper to retire, 
pon his ſuddenly diſappearing, a rumour 
| Wwas ſpread through the army that he was 
h Wmurdered by Cina. An inſurrection imme- 
n {Wdiately followed the report; and, as Cinna 
was endeavouring to eſcape, he was flain 
by one of the centurions of his army. Cinna 
as ſucceeded by Carbo, till more diſagree- 
able to the ſoldiers than he; but great hopes 
ere expected from the arrival of Sylla in 
taly ; Rome being now ſo reduced by the op- 
refſions of the great, that the people only 
ng Nronſidered which would be the moſt tolerable 
cen Npondage. 

er- Pompey was at that time in the country; 
ume put peering that people from all quarters 
ert- Wed to Hlla or protection, he alſo t ought 
his If repairing to kim among others, Being 


In a ſiſted by the Picentines, who bore him an 
ome Nereditary friendſhip, he levied ſoldiers and 
n a {ave commiſſions, and by this means in a 
ived Wiort time colleced three whole legions, and 


ith this reinforcement marched leiſurely a- 
ong, in order to join Sy//a, perſuading the 
nhabitants wherever he went to revolt from 


eadi- We party of Cardo. On his march he Was 
ears; Ippoſed by chree generals at, the fame time, 
with Nom he eafily overthrew, having Eilleckthe 
VVV 
a hb ad. Seiz the conſul had even worſe ſue- 
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7 ies of horſe by the river Ar. 
Meh rer with his vſual 
fir in and ſucceſs, and forcing them into 
kay le, they ſurrendered themſelves with 
Are horſes. 
* Bos To yet unacquainted with dev 
5s ſervices 3; but when fame had brought 
FM intelligence of them, fearing "_ for: 
ey ſhould be overpowered by the mu 2 7 
97 h. opponents he haſtened to his relief, 
or bs Hunckion of the two armies, Wl, 
pops 8 with the utmoſt deference aid 
haps $4 ave him the title of Imperator ; 
1 Pompey came nw Sore 
| | vered his head. ' 
_ Dee the conduct of the army 
8 ul, at that time commanded by Metei 
h "But Pompey, no way elated with his ho- 
= rs, refuſed the ſole command, and "y 
41 N to aſſiſt and accompany that 8 
in th war. In this expedition, he perforne 
. that migbt alone have ſecured him im- 
8 but how great ſovever they 2 
=o were eclipſed by the ſplendor of his 
ſucceſs. _ ; 
baden Hill had brought all Lal pnger hi 
dominion, .. and was proc!aimed: dittator, 
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and pregnant when ſhe married Pompey, died 
in child-bed; and the mother of Antiſtia, his 
d vorced wife, hearirg the indignity offered 

her daughter, put an end to her own life. 
Sicily was now the only place that gave re- 
ſuge to the enemies of Sylla, thither Pompey 
was ſent with a great army, which no ſooner 
entered the iſland, but the enemy abandoned 
it to him. He treated all the cities that ſub- 
mitted with great lenity, except that of the 
Manertines, who alledging their privileges, 
founded upon an ancient grant of the Romans, 
What ! replied he, will jou nev.r defift from 
quoting laws to men who wear ſw.ros? As for 
Carbs, who was taken priſoner, he treated 
him in a manner very different from his uſual 
lenity, or Carbe's dignity; for though he 
had been thrice contul, Pompey condemned 
him to an 1gnominious death like a common 
male factor. However, though motives of 
policy obliged him to be thus cruel, as to 
the reſt, he connived at the eſcape of ſome, 
ind aſſiſted the flight of others, When he 
ad determined to puniſh the city of the H:- 
merceans that had ſided with the enemy, 
Mthennivs, one of their orators, aſierted that 
t was unjuſt, to ſpare the guilty and puniſh 
he innocent. When Pompey aſked who the 
zuilty were, © Myſelf, replied the orator, I 
* perſuaded my friends, and forced my ene- 
mies to act as they have done.“ Pompey 
pleaſed with the boldneſs of the man, forgave 
Im, and pardoned the city. Hearing like- 
mie that his ſoldiers committed great out- 
Sn Fo rages 
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rages on their march, he ordered their ſword; 
to be ſealed up in their ſcabbards, and thoſe 
who did not keep the ſeal entire were ſeverely 
puniſhed. 

The affairs of Sicily were ſcarce ſettled, 
when Pompey was ſent over into Africa again 
Domitius, who ſtill oppoſed the diQtatorſhip 
of Sylla, and led an army greater than that 
formerly commanded by Marius in the ſame 
ſituation, The army ſent to oppoſe him con- 
ſiſted of ſix entire legions, dy | Pompey landed 
it partly at Carthage and partly at Uzica, Af 
ter the army were tooliſhly employed for ſome 
days in digging among the ruins of Carthay: 
for fancied treaſure; Domitius at length pie. 
pared to pive him battle, "There happened 
to be a deep channel between them, and: 

reat ſtorm of wind and rain continued the 
whole day. Domitius therefore ſeeing 10 
likelihood of coming to an engagement, 
ſounded a retreat, "This was the moment 
Pompey thought proper to begin the attack; 
he ordered his men to paſs the ditch, and fal 

upon the enemy, and thus routed them wit 
great ſlaughter. Of 20,000 men, it is {al 
there eſcaped but 3000. His ſoldiers no 
began to congratulate him upon the victor) 
but he refuſed their acclamations till the en: 
my's camp was ſtormed, and Domitius lai 
Aﬀter this victory, he eaſily made himſe 
maſter of all the neighbouring cities, at 
king Hiarbas, an auxiliary of Dom?tius, bein 
taken priſoner, his kingdom was given! 
another. Still willing to improve his 1 
| tori 
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| tries, Pon pey marched forward into 473 ica, 
conquering all the countries through which 
V he paſſed, ſo that in lefs than forty days he 
overthrew the Aunidiaus, reduced Africa, and 
ſettled the domin ions of that country, though 
he was yet but twenty-four vears of age, 
Upon Pvnpe;'s return to Utica, he was mor— 
tified to find that Syila had given him orders 
to diſband his whole army, except one le— 
pion, and wait there till another general was 
ſent to ſucceed him. His ſoldiers loudly ex- 
claimed againſt this order, and preſſed him 
to diſobey ſuch a ſevere command. Pempey, 
however, ſtcdfaitly rchited their entreaties, 
and reſolved to return. When 8% under- 
ſtood that the whole city deſigned to march 
out to meet him, he determined to be him- 
ſelf among the foremoſt, and embracing the 
young conqueror with great eagerneſs, ſa- 
uted him aloud with the title of P:xzpry the 
Great. But whatever was his admiration 
of Powpey's valour, he felt ſome envy at his 
ſucceſs, When he defired a triumph, 857 
oppoſed it, and finding the young general 
perſiſt in his requeſt, he cried out with ſome 
emotion, Let him triumph; lit him triumph, 
Pompey deſigned upon this occaſion, to have 
his chariot drawn by four elephants ; but the 
gates of the city being too ſwall to admit 
them, he was obliged to make uſe of horſes, 
This ttiumph ſerved to render him ſtill 
ore popular than before, and the citizens 
ere pleaſed to ſee him after the proceſtion 
ome to take his place among the Roman 
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knights. His favour, however, was by no Lepidis | 
means pleaſing to Sz//a, who, among other Sardinia 
mortifications, ſa his rival's intereſt outweigh Durir 
his own in the election of conſuls, Pompey of Mar: 
having procured that honour for Lepiaus, not- conduct, 
withſtandipg all the efforts of Sylla in favour was groy 
of another. This diſlike Olla earried with already 
Him to the grave; for though he bequeath'd and eve 
ſeveral legacies to all the reſt of his friends, tending, 
Pompey was not mentioned in his will. ther for 


Shortly after Sy/la*s death, Pompey found WM P:mpey tl 
that in raiſing Lepidus to the conſulſhip, he W nity of g. 
inveſted a dangerous enemy with power; for WM with the 


he united the ſhattered remains of Marius“ of the ſe 
ſaction, and immediately tock up arms in the arrival t! 
cauſe. Catulus his co:league was at that WW Romans b 
time the molt eſteemed among the Romans ior il mards as 
his temperance and juſtice, he firenuouly WM league w 
oppoſed thoſe meaſures, and Pompey threw in revolt. {4 
all his counſels and irteie to turn the ical ſpiſe the 
in his favour. more Circ 

Lepidus having over-run the greateſt part oF temperan 
Italy with a tumultuous army, at length mander ſ 


marched again! Rome, and fittin»s down be- care. 

ſore it, demanded a ſecond conſulſhip. The This w' 
citizens were now in the utmoſt conſternatioh ceſs; Ser; 
but they ſoon recovered their ſpirits, whe the Roman. 
Pompey let them know that he had ended tle torivs's ge 


war without a battle: lor Brutus the general of their m. 
of Lepidus, betraying the army entruked | ſucceſs,” nc 
him, or being betrayed by them, ſurrender Pompey ma. 
himſelf to Pompey, Who ordered him to fff Jelt Merellu. 
lain; or which he was ſererely cenſuriſ ſhare. of (| 
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0 Lepidis being thus driven out of Italy, fled to 


r Sardinia, where he died of a broken heart. 

h During theſe tranſactions, Sertorivs,, one 
'y of Marius's faction, a man of bravery and 
t- conduct, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Spain, and 
ur was grown formidable to the Romans, he had 
th already defeated ſeveral inferior commanders, 
d and even Metellus, with whom he was con- 
is, MW tending, ſeemed by no means his equal, ei- 


ther for ſtratagems, conduct, or diſpatch. 

nd WM P:pey therefore thought this a fine opportu- 
he MW nity of gathering new lawrels, and procured, 
for W with the moſt ſedulous application, a decree 
us's of the ſenate to be {ent into Spain. Upon his 
the MW arrival there, the declining intereſt of the 
that Romans * to revive. Such of the Sa- 
for I niards as had not entered into a very ſtrict 

ul! league with Sertertus, began to waver and 
„in revolt. Sertorius, though he ſeemed to de- 
ſcale ſpiſe the youth of Pg, behaved now with 
more circumſ, ection than before, and the 

rt ou temperance and vigilance of this young com- 
ug mander ſeemed to -awatken his caution and 
n be- care, 2 
The This war was carried on with various ſuc- 

ation cels ; Sertorius took the city of Laurron from 
whe the Romans, and Pompey overcame two of Ser- 
ed the torins's generals, and flew above a thouſand 
enen of their men. Each fide, elated with their 
ted ol ſucceſs,” now detired a gencral engagement. 
Pompey made haſte to engage Sertoriv alone, 
Jeſt Merellus his colleague ſhould come in for a 
ſhare of the victory; and Sertorivs; on' the 
other hand, eagerly deſtred tp: engage ꝓut one 
1 army 
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army at a time. The iſſue of this battle waz 
doubtful, one wing on each fide was victorious, 
but of the two generals, Sertorius had the 

teſt honour, as he fought in the conquer. 
ing wing on his ſide, whereas Pompey fought 
in that which was ronted on the other. From 
this battle Pompey eſcaped with ſome difficul. 
ty, he was engaged for ſome time in ſingle 
combat with a man of gigantic ſtature, az 
they fought in cloſe engagement, Pompey re- 
ceived a {light wound, but he had the good 
fortune to cut off his adverſary's hand, Af- 
ter this, being attacked by a great number of 
the enemy at once, he was obliged to fly, and 
quitting his horſe, while the Barbarians were 
quarrelling with each other for the golden 
trappings with which it was adorned, Pompryy 
had the good fortune to make his eſcape. 
The next day each army drew out a ſecond 
time to diſpute the victory, but Metellus com- 
ing up to Pompey's aſſiſtance, Sertorius declin- 
ed the engagement. 

In this manner Sertorius continued to alarm 
and harraſs the Roman generals, by cutting of 
their proviſions and waſting the country, At 
length therefore he drove them out of that 
part of Spain which was committed to thett 
care, and forced Pompey to ſend to the ſenate 
for a freſh ſupply of men and money, What 
might have been the ſucceſs of another cam- 

aign is hard to tell, but in the mean time 
3 was treacherouſly murdered by ſome 
of his on party. Perprnna one of the con- 
ſpirators undertook to ſupply this general's 
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] place, but Porpey finding him ignorant and 
, preſumptuous laid a ſnare to ſurprize him. He 
2 ſent out a detachment of ten cohorts, with 
. orgers to diſperſe themſelves through the coun- 
t try. Perpenna brought out his army to purſue 
n them, when Pompey ſuddenly appearing with 
|. the reſt of his forces, attacked and gave him 
le a total overthrow. Mott of the generals who 
As were conſpirators were ſlain in battle, and 
e- Perpenna himſelf being taken priſoner, and 
0d offering to make a diſcovery of all the great 
. perſonages in Rome who were concerned witn 
of Sertorins, Pompey, without Feading the letters, 
nd ordered him to be put to death, and the letters 
ere to be burnt. 

len Aiter Pompey had thus ſettled the affairs of 
;þey Spain, he returned with his army to Zalr, jutt 
pe. at the time when the ſlaves had riſen in rebel > 
nd lion, and had ſhaken off the yoke of their 
m- maſters. Cra ſſus who was ſent againſt them 
lin- gained a victory, and flew 12, 300 of the 


enemy; ooo of thoſe wretches who eſcaped 

arm this overthrow fell into the hands of Parpry, 
{ MW who routed and entirely deſtroyed them. Up- 
on which in his letters he informed the ſenate, 
that Craſſus indeed had ot erthrown. the Cladi- 
ators in baitle, but that be had plucked up the 
war by the reo t. The ſenate ſeemed highly 
pleaſed at his ſucceſſes, but ſtill entertained a 
ſuſpicion that he would act as $Sy//a had for- 
merly done, and only make uſe of his con- 
quering army to oppreſs them. Of thele 
therefore who went out to meet him, and 
congratulate his ſucceſs, as many were induced 
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by fear as by affeRtion. Porpey however re. 
moved their ſuſpicions, b declaring, that af. 
ter his triumph he would diſband his army. 
But ſtill he affected popularity beyond what 
was confiflent with poblic ſecurity, and 10 
ſtrengthen his intereſt, entered into a {;i& 
frienaſhip with (raus. who by his alliftance 
was elected his collengue in the 'conſulſhip, 
To ingratiate himſelf fill farther with the 
people he reftored the tribunitial pon er, which 
had been aboliſhed by Szla, and himſelf lead. 
ing his hoiſe in his hand into the forum, de— 
mand d in the form uſed by the Raman knights 
upon ſuch occaſions, to be di miſſed from be- 
ing obliged to ſerve in the wars for the future, 
This ſeeming humility and obedience to the 
laws gave the people infinite ſatisfaction, and 
they were ſo trant.,orted with jc y, that there 
was no ſilencing their exclamatious. 

But Cres and he were too much rivals for 
power to be long upon good terms with each 
other, the mitunderfſianding between them 
every day enerraſed and threater.ed dangercus 
conſequtuces to the republic. In this threaten- 
ing calamity, Caius Amel:zs, a Reman knight, 
aſcending the rolirum, declared, that Jupiter 
in a dream had warned him 7% rell the conſuls, 
{wat they ſould aut quit ther ice till they were 
reconciled, Upon thi- occation Pompey was 
filent, but Crefſus givirg him the hand of 
f.iendſhip, openly profehied his ſatisfaction in 
fiſt endeavourirg to be reconciled to a man, 
who, while but a boy, was honoured with 
two triumphs. Upon this they were recep 
Cle 
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Hed and laid down their office. Craſs after 
this appeared as uſu, but Pompey was ſeldom 
ſeen in public, and then only attended by 
ſach a train, as might repreſs the familiarity 
of the populace, and 1afpire them with re-- 
ſpect. 

A new opportunity ſoon. after offered to 
draw Pompey from this tate of inactivity. 
The Cilician pirates, during the troubles of 
Reme, had greatly encreaſed in power, and at 
laſt had the boldnels not only to attack mer-. 
chant ſhips at ſea, but to make deſcents, and 
lay waſte iſlands and ſeaport towns. "They 
vere joined and pioteQed by perſons of for- 
tune, and were poſſeñled of ſeveral arſenals, 
vatch-towers and harb urs well fortißed. 
Their fleet conſiſted of above a thouſand 
hips, and they had taken no lefs than four 
hundred cities; they plundered temples till 
theri held ſacred, deſtroyed all manner cf 
commerce, and raiſed the price of the Roman 
markets. The people therefore, in this ex- 
gence, determined to fend forth Pompey to 
tcover the dominicns of the ſea from the 
pirates; he was accordingly inveſted not only 
Kt the ſupreme command ef the flect, but 
neten Power by laod over the whole 
tontinents, for the ſpace of four hundred, tur- 
bugs from the ſea. He wes allowed f ve 
hundred tips,, and; av army of 120,002 
ot, and 009. horſe, with twenty-four ſe- 
tors, for his lieutenants, and two queſtors. 
i pürſuance of this grant, Pompey divided 
lis forces into thirteen parts, allotting to each 
a ſeparate 
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a ſeparate ſtation in the Mediterranean, and 
thus, as it were, encloſed the enemy 2 ery 
ſide, and took numbers of them priſoners, 
As for thoſe who withdrew themſelves mo 
and eſcaped his purſuit, they took refuge n 
Cilicia, where they kept themſelves _ . 
ed. In the mean time, in lefs than 1 
days, he cleared the ſeas of all that 
Then returning to Rome to reſent ſome i 
iv Piſe the conſul, 
uſage he had recen\ ed from Neef 
who had waſted his ſtores and diſcharg ** 
ſeamen, he was received with ſuch apP au % 
and his injuries ſo warmly e y t : 
opulace, that Piſe was in great danger o 
Fokn his conſulſhip. But on this, = _ 
all other occaſions, Pompey behaved wit — 
moderation, prevented their Pe . 
having obtained what ſtores and * e : 
occaſion for, went to proſecute the yet 1 
niſhed war. Taking Athens in his way, 
there met with honours due to his Es, wo : 
proceeding forward, and treating * 0 i 
pyrates as fell into his hands wich N 8 
only ſeizing their ſhips and 25 ons, * 
induced ſeveral of the reſt yet unta = ” : 
liver themſelves up to his mercy, 497 er 
eſt part however tit continued anſu ; wh 
conveying their families and fo ah 8 4 | 
caſtle about Mount Taurus, while t 24 1 4 
ſelves having manned their gallies, ory 
at a poſt in Cilicia, and gave 1 ie 111 
Ihe Reman general was ee be 2 e 
zood fortune, they were totally foul {Foy 
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compelled to deliver themſelves, their towns, 
and poſſeſſions to the conqueror. 

This war was begun and finiſhed in the 
ſpace of three months, while not leſs than 
20.000 priſoners awaited the will of the vic- 
torious general. On this occaſion he behaved 
with true greatneſs of mind, conſidering that 
man by nature is not ſavage, but rendered 
ſo by habit, place, and vicious company, he 
determined to remove the priſoners from the 
i bea to land, and give them a reliſh for inno- 
e. cent and domeſtic pleaſures, by accuſtoming 
to Wl them totrades and agriculture. He therefore 
of Þ diſperſed them among the leaſt populous cities 
on of Aa, an action highly deſerving praiſe, 
ent but for which he was reproached by ſuch as 
\nd WY envied his virtues, or his fortune. His conduct 
had wich regard to Metellus was not leſs cenſured. 
nf. Metellus was prætor in Crete, at the time Pom- 

ne h was general againſt the pirates. Crete was 
od next to Cilicia, the chief place of refuge for 
the theſe rovers, and Metellus treated all that fell 
into his hands without the leaſt ſhare of mercy, 
They therefore applied to Pompey for pity, 
and he ſent OZawus one of his lieutenants to 
oppoſe the prætor's cruelty; but Metellus hav- 
ing tormed the place to which they had re - 
fired, put them all to death, and then re- 
proached Otayius publickly for having of- 
tered to reſiſt him. 

When the war of the pirates was concluded, 
it was propoſed by one of the tribunes, that 
Pompey ſhould command the war againſt Tie 
granes and Mithridates, retaining ſtill the ſo- 
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vereignty of the ſeas as before. This was 
inveſting. him with an abſolute dominion over 
almoſt the whole Reman empire, and robbin 
Lucullus, the former general, who had almoſt 
conquered theſe two monarchs, of all the glory 
he was about to acquire, 'This vropelar was 
very difagreeable to the ſenate, who ſaw the 
dangerous conſequence attending ſuch an en- 
creaſe of power, but fearing to oppoſe the 
law, it was paſt with the votes of all the people. 
Pompey, upon receiving news of the honours 
which were conferred upon him by the city, 
behaved with great diſſimulation, What an 
endleſs ſucceſſion of labours, cried he, am I cig- 
ed to undergo ! ſhall I never be out of the reach 
of envy, and live in rural and domeſtic retires 
ment ? but his behaviour ſoon diſcovered his 
real diſpoſition, he inſtantly ſent out edifts 
into all quarters, commanding the ſoldiers to 
repair to his ſtandard. He next ſummoned 
all the tributary kings, and in every place 
altered what had been done and eſtabliſhed 
by Lucullus. At length the two Roman gene- 
rals agreed to have an interview, Lucullus had 
the ſuperiority with reſpect to age and a for- 
mer conſulſhip, but Pompey was reſpeQable 
for his former triumphs. Their converſation 
began with much complaiſance, but as the 
conference grew warm, they obſerved no de- 


cency cr moderation. They reproached each 


other in the ſevereſt terms, Pompey upbraided 
the avarice of Lucullus, and Lacullas objected 
Pompey's ambition. The friends of each 


could hardly reſtrain them from violence, 
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and -both ſeparated with mutual animoſity, 
and a delire of revenge, 

Lucullus departed for Rome, and Pompey 
marched againſt Mi“ hridates, who, tho? at 
the head of an army of zo, ooo foot, and 


| 2002 horſe, would not venture to hazard 
a battle. He had pitched his camp upon an 
- impregnable mountain, but finding himſelf 
_ deſtitute of water, he forſook it upon Pompey's 
- approach. Pompey immediately took poſſeſſion 


of this ſituation, and conjecturing from the 
appearance of the place, that it could not 


want water if properly ſought after, he or- 
dered his men to ſink wells, by which means 


the camp was ſoon very Ry ſupplied. 


e enemy, who had 
ſecured his camp by a ftrong fortification 


round it; here he beſieged him for forty five 
days, till he at laſt fled away with his beſt 


troops, having previouſly killed all the ſick 
and unſerviceable. The Roman general how- 
ever ſtill followed him cloſe, and overtook 


him near the banks of the Euphrates, It was 


midvight when Pompey drew up his army to 
attack the fugitive king, the moon however 
gave light enough to diſtinguiſh objects, but 

ing very low and juſt ſetting, the army 
of Mithridates miſtook the ſhadows of the 
Remans for their perſons, and flung their 
darts without any manner of execution. The 
Romans perceiving this with loud ſhouts, ran 
in upon them, and meeting with a feeble re- 


 hſtance, a total rout of the Barbarian army en- 


ſued, 10,000 were ſlain upon the ſpot, and 
2 the 
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the camp itſelf was taken, As for Mithri- 
dates, he at the beginning of the engagement 
forced his way with a body of 800 horſe 
through the Roman army, and thus eſcaped 
their fury. 

This party however ſoon forſook their mo- 
narch, and he now wandered with only three 
perſons in his retinue to ſcek a place of refuge 
and ſafety. Among this number was Hyp/i- 
cratia his concubine, who followed him in all 
the viciſſitudes of his fortune, and ſhared all 
his dangers. She was a woman of maſcuiine 
fortitude, the always dreſt like a Perfian horſe- 
man, neither could the length of the way fa- 
tigue her, nor her lord's misfortunes abate 
her fidelity. At length they came to the cal- 
tle of Mora, where the king had lodged his 
money and other things of the greateſt value. 
Here he divided the reſidue of his fortune 
among his few ſurviving friends, and fur- 
niſhed each. with a deadly poiſon to ſecure 
them againſt being made involuntary captives, 
From thence he ſought for protection from T7: 

ranes, his former ally, but was ungenerouſly 
- har and even a reward offered for killing 
him, upon which he paſſed the head of the 
 Euphbrates, and directed his flight through the 
country of Colchis “. 

In the mean time Pompey advanced into 
Armenia, where he was joined by T7grare: 
the younger, who had revolted from his father, 


* See a deſcription of the preſent Rate of this 


country in the Hcrld Diſplayed, vol. xv. pag 90 
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Through this country they marched on toge- 
ther, and received the homage of every city 
through which they paſt. The cld king 
however hearing of the humane diſpoſition 
of the Roman general, ſubmitted his city to 
a R:man garriſon, and went in perſon to ſur- 
render himſelf to Pompey. He came as far as 
the trenches on horſeback, but then being or- 
dered to alight, he laid down his arms, and 
appearing before the general, took off his di- 
adem and laid it at his feet. He was g0- 
ing meanly to fall proſtrate at his knees, But 
Ponpry prevented him, and taking him by 
the hand placed him on his right, and his ſon 
on his left. He was then informed that the 
countries of which he had been formerly dif. 
poſleſſed by the Romans muſt be utterly reſign- 
ed, but that all he had preſerved till Pompey's 
expedition againſt him ſhould be ſecured to 
him, only paying the ſam of 6000 talents, 
as a fine for the injuries done by him to the 
Romans, and that his ſon ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Sophene. To theſe 
conditions the old king very readily conſent- 
ed, but the fon was entirely diſſatisfied, and 
talked of applying to ſome other Roman for 
protection. Pompey, upon being informed of 
this, made him a priſoner, and reſerved him 
to adorn his triumph. N 

© Afranius being entruſted with the care of 
Armenia, Pompey went himſelf in purſuit of 
Mithridates. In his march he was attacked by 
the Albaians, who at firſt gave him leave to 
paſs throvgh their country, but thought to 


M 3 {ur- 
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ſurprize him while his army were buy in ce. 
lebrating a feſtival in honour of Saturn; but 
this only ſerved to haſten their deſtruction, 
they were routed near the river Araxes, and 


great numbers of them ſlain. The Iberian; 
alſo ſhared the ſame fate, and Pompey after re. 
ceiving their ſubmiſſion continued his purſuit, 
He had however ſcarce begun to proſecute this 
expedition, when he was told the Albanian; 
had a ſecond time revolted. He again there. 
fore marched back to puniſh them, and hay. 
ing overthrown them 1n a pitched battle, in 
which he killed the king's brother with his 
own hand, he retired into the leſſer Armenia. 
Here he gave audience to thoſe ambaſſadors 
who ſought the friendſhip of Rome, and ſent 
out Afranius againſt the king of Parthia, who 
had plundered and harraſſed the ſubjects of 
Tigranes. The Parthians were defeated, and 
their army purſued to the confines of their 
own dominions. 
Among the caſtles of Mithridates which ſub- 
mitted to the arms of Pompey, was one com- 
manded by S ratonice the king's favourite con- 
cubine. This lady, upon eke te it up in- 
to the poſſeſſion o the Roman generals, offered 
him many preſents of great value, but he re- 
ceived only ſuch as he thought might ſerve to 
adorn the temples, or add to the ſplendour 
of his triumph. In the ſame manner the king 
of Theria preſented him with a bedſted, a ta- 
ble, and a chair of ſtate, all of gold, but he 
delivered them to the queſtors for the uſe af 


the commonyealth ; he ſeemed to ſet more 
value 
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value upon the papers of Mithridates, which 
he ſeized upon in one of his caſtles. Theſe 
were ſaid to contain a diary of that king's 
moſt private tranſactions, many of which 
were marked with cruelty, injuſtice, or lux- 


Pompey's moderation however was n 
har we ot 
where equal. Continuing his purſuit till be 


came to the city of A4ni/us, he there commit- 


ted the ſame fault which he 
condemned in Lucullus, He X + 
to eſtabliſh laws, and diſtribute rewards and 
honours, which, according to cuſtom, ſhould 
have been deferred till the war was honoura- 
bly concluded. But his ambition encreaſin 
with his ſucceſſes, he had thoughts of 3 
ing his conqueſts to the ocean on every ſide 
and making that alone the bounds of the Re- 
nan empire. Therefore diſcontinuing his 
purſuit of Mithridates, he told his ſoldiers 
that he left his flying enemy a more terrible ad- 
verſary than even himſelf, meaning famine z 
_ r raiſed his camp, deſigning to bring 
; BY _ Sea within the compaſs of his expe- 
He now therefore invaded Syria 
ing it without any lawful A he 8 
it into the form of a Roman province; he alſo 
conquered Judæ a, and took Ariftob:lus king 
of the Fews priſoner *. Here he ſpent the 
| time 


ws Plutarch here takes no notice that in this 
expedition he took the temple of Jeruſalem by 
ſtor m,. 
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time in adminiſtring juſtice, and deciding con- 
troverſies between kings and ſtates. His cle- 
mency and juſtice were equally conſpicuous, 
and tho? he ſeldom puniſhed offences, he ſent 
few of thoſe who made their complaints to him 
diſcontented away. By this means he ren- 
dered the avarice and inſolence of thofe 
which were about him more ſupportable to 
the people, and tho' Demetrius his freedman 
was both haughty and arrogant, yet Pompy's 
humility ſeemed to allay the envy his beha- 


viour produced. 


During this interval Vithridates attempted 
to revive the war, and it was reported that 


he intended at the head of 


thirty thouſand 


men to invade 1taly. Pompey however inſtead 
of purſuing him, went againſt the king of 
Arabia Petræa, much againſt the inclination 
of. the ſoldiers, who deſired to be revenged 
upon Mithridates. In this typ ee fortune 
that had hitherto aſſiſted him, ſeemed now to 


be peculiarly favourable, 


As he was en- 


camped near the city of Petra, news was 
brought him that Mitbridates had laid violent 
hands upon himſelf, and that Pharnaces his 


ſtorm, which coſt the lives 


of above 12,c00 


Fews : but on Pompey's entering the temple, he 
had the moderation to forbear taking the ſacred 
utenſils, and the treaſures belonging to that no- 


ble and venerable: ſtructure. 


Ariftobulus pre- 


ſented him a golden vine valued at zoo talents, 


which Strobo ſays, he ſaw in the temple of J. 


iter Capitolinus at Rome. 
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ſon, who had revolted from him, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the kingdom under the protection 
of Rome. Upon this news the whole army 
ſeemed to exult, conſidering the ſingle deſtruc- 
tion of Mithridates as equivalent to thouſands 
of their enemies. 

The war being thus at an end, Pompey 
marched from 4rabia to meet Pharnaces, who 
preſented him with ſeveral magnificent pre- 
ſents, and among the reſt, the body of his 
father, from which the humane conqueror 
turned aſide with horror, and having ſettled 
all things, marched homewards in the utmoſt 
ſtate — ſolemnity. At the city of Mytelene, 
he gave the citizens their freedom at the inter- 
ceſſion of Theophanes the philoſopher, and liſten- 
ed with delight to the conteſts of the poets, who 
at that time had no other ſubje& than the at- 
chievements of himſelf. At Rhodes he was 
again entertained with the declamations of the 
Sopliſts, and gave a talent to each of them. 
At Athens he behaved in the ſame manner, 
and gave them fifty talents towards repairing 
and beautiſying their city. And now as he 
drew nearer home, he expected to enjoy thoſe 
domefiic pleaſures, of which he was ever a 
profeſſed admirer; but he was ſoon convinced 
by concurrent reports that his wife Macia had 
diſhonoured his bed, and he therefore, with- 
out giving any public reaſons, ſent her a 
bill of divorce. 

Upon his approach, the citizens of Rome 
were again under their uſual apprehenſions, 
leſt he thuuld keep his army to oppreſs ow li- 

= erties 
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berties of the people. But he ſoon diſpelled 
their fears, for upon _—_— Italy, he made 
an oration to his army ſuitable to their cir. 
cumſtances, 2 them to diſperſe to theit 
ſeveral homes, only remembering to meet 
again at his triumph. Upon the news of 
which every city ſtrove which ſhould do him 
moſt honours, and he approached Rome at the 
head of a greater number of men than thoſe 
he had dilbanded. | 
As it was not permitted any general before 
his triumph to enter the city, Pompey deſired 
that the election of conſuls, which was then go- 
ing forward, might be poſtponed till after his 
triumph, being deſirous to be preſent in or. 
der to influence the election in tavour of Pi. 
fo, one of the candidates. But this requeſt 
was oppoſed by Cato, whoſe prudence it wa: 
impoſſible to deceive, and whoſe juſtice it was 
- impoſſibl- to. pervert. Pompey was not a little 
ſurprized at the fortitude of this patriot, 
— willing to attach him to his intereſt, de. 
fired one of Cato's nieces in marriage. Thi 
offer however that philoſopher nobly rejected, 
contrary to the ſolicitations of his wife and 
the rell of his family, who inſiſted on the 
honour of an alliance with Pompey the Great, 
But Pompey, ſome time after being detected in 
bribing the votes of the people, was open! 
reproached; upon which Caro obſerved to hi 
wife and family, Now had we contracted a 
alliance with Pompey, we ſhould have ſhart 
In his diſhonour too. This they acknowledge 
as a juſt reproach upon their 111-) * al 
| 18101 
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led bition, and allowed him the merit of ſaving 


ade their honour and his own, 

cir. The ſplendour of Pompey's triumph, which 
neir Wl continued two days, was greater than any 
neet Wl thing ever before exhibited at Rome; cities 
of conquered, kingdoms ſubdued, monarchs 
him WW led captive, hoſtages ſent by ſeditious princes, 
the all conſpired to ſwell the magnificence of 
hoſe W the pageant : but what ſtill added to its luſtre, 
was the general himſelf, who had formerly 


fore MW triumphed over two parts of the globe, and 
fired W now was victorious over the third. 

n g0- When Lucullus returned from Afa, where 
er his ¶ Pompey had treated him with great indignity, 
n or: be met with an honourable reception from 
f Pi- the ſenate, which now, on Pompey's return, eſ- 
:quelt I pouſed his intereſt in oppoſition to that of 


it wa Pompey. That general was again prevailed 
it vuß upon to reaſſume his authority in the admini- 
a little i tration, and being aſſiſted by Cato, procured 
atriot, Whoſe decrees which his rival had repealed to 
ſt, de. be re-eſtabliſhed. Pompey being thus overpow- 

This ered in the ſenate, had ee to the people; 
jected, to them he ſued with the moſt humble proſtra- 


fe anditions, and being aſſiſted by Clodious the tri- 
on ihoWbune, ingratiated himſelf by propoſing laws, 
Great. Wand making ſpeeches. 

:Qed i During theſe tranſactions, Julius Ceſar 
”"J had returned from Gaul, and now ſtood can- 
d to m 


udate for his 'firſt conſulſhip. Obſerving, 
owever, the enmity between Pompey and 
rafſus, who were now the leading men of 


up of one without forfeiting the fayour of 
the 


-. — i 
eme, he knew not how to acquire the friend- 
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the other. 
culiar to himſelf, he undertook to reconcile 
them to each other; and to his ſucceſs in 
this he owed his conſulſhip. Being now poſ- 
ſeſſed of the authority he ſought after, he 
began immediately to in Nala intel with 
the people, and propoſed ſuch laws as he 
thought would be moſt pleaſing to the vul- 
gar. In this Cato the friend of the common- 
wealth oppoſed him, but he had the art to 
procure Pompey to ſecond his propoſals, and 
ſoon after to ſecure his alliance; for Pompey 
married Jalia his daughter, although ſhe 
was before married to another, 
And now all order was baniſhed from the 
adminiſtration, Pompey filled the city with 
ſoldiers, and carried all things by violence, 
Every law that before had been repealed by 
— was now again confirmed; the con- 
ſul colleagued with Cz/ar was baſely inſult. 
ed; the tribunes who defended him wound- 
ed, and Ce/ar was continued for five years as 
general againſt the Gauls, Cato, with all 
the inſpiration of wiſdom, continually ſoie- 
told the calamities that approached the com. 
monwealth. Lucullus retired from buſineſs 
to enjoy his luxuries without moleſtation, and 
Pompey gave himſelf up to effeminacy, . revel- 
ling with his young wife, purſuing pleaſure 
at his country-ſeats, and neglecting the buſ- 
neſs of the ſtate. 
In the mean time Clodius, a man equal} 


vicious and abandoned, ſwayed the populac 
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at pleaſure ; and finding the ſtrength of his 


own intereſt, turned that power againſt Po- 
ez. by whoſe intereſt he was firſt made pow- 
erfal. Cicero, who was once the friend of 
this general, and had been baſely forſaken 
by him, was now baniſhed by means of Cz. 
4 us, and this inſolent tribune at length carried 
his reproaches and attempts to ſuch an height 
that Porpey no longer dared to leave his 
houſe, but ſtaid at home, contriving the pro- 
per expedients to allay the diſpleaſure of the 
ſenate, Which his former conduct had juſtly 
created. In this exigence, the recalling Ci- 
wo from baniſhment was thought the only 
ready expedient to reconcile him to the ſe- 
nate, ith this view Pompey, with a ſtrong 
party, entered the Forum, bringing with 
chem the brother of Cicero, who petitioned 
the people for his return. Cladius, as was 
expected, offered to interrupt him, and a 
ſray enfuing, ſeveral of his party were wound- 
ed, and others flain. Cicero being thus re- 
llored by a decree of the people, immediately 
reconciled the ſenate to Pompey, who was up- 
on this entrutted by the ſenate with the whole 
care of providing the city with corn, and 
failing himſelf into Sicily, Sardiniæ, and A. 
frica, ſupplied great quantities. Having thus 
performed his duty, as he was juſt ready to 
embark in order to return home, there aroſe 
z great itorm, which deterred his pilots from 
weighing anchor; but Pampe commanded 
them to proceed, crying out, It is neceſſary 
fer me to g, but got aecear; fer me to live. 

Y ol. V. N His 
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His ardour was ſeconded by fortune, and he 
returned to fee the city rendered plentiſul 
by his induſtry, and enjoying the effects of 
his care, | 

All this while C-/ar was growing power- 

ſul by his conqueſts in Gaul, and at the ſame 
time craftily undermining the ſtate at home. 
His deſign was not ſo much to ſubdue the ſa- 
vage inhabitants where he fought, as to inure 
his ſoldiers to hardſhips and war. The trea- 
ſures he acquired abroad were diſperſed in 
bribes at home, ſo that upon his croſſing the 
Alps, in order to winter in Luca, he was at- 
tended by no leſs than 200 ſenators, and Pon 
pey and Craſſus among the number. It was 
here he entered into a ſtrict agreement with 
theſe two generals, by which it was reſolred, 
that they two ſhould ſtand for the conſul ſhip 
together the next year; and that, when e- 
lected by his aſſiſtance, they ſhould confirm 
him in his command for five years more. 

In this arbitrary diſpoſal of places, when 
the conſuls came to be choſen, while all others 
declined to oppoſe them, Lucius Domitius, by 
the perſuaſion of Cato, was encouraged to 
land candidate. The two generals, con- 
ſcious of Cato's influence, and fearing leſt he 
ſhould draw over the ſober part of the com- 
monwealth to eſpouſe. his intereſt, reſolved 
to oppoſe Domitius by force, and ſending a 

arty of men to meet him upon his entrance 
into the Forum, they flew the torch-bearer, 
and wounded Cato who attempted to defend 
him, Having thus ſeized the contulli!p, 
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they uſed their power without moderation» 
Cato was refuſed the prætorſhip, and Cæſar 
continued in his command. To Craſſus, Sy- 
ria and the Par/hian war were aſſigned; and 
to Pompey, all Africa, Spain, and four legions 
P of ſoldiers. 

| Pompey once more reinſtated in power, gave 
a looſe to his love of pleaſure and magnifi- 


e cence; he entertained the people at a new 
* theatre which he had built at an immenſe ex- 
in 


pence, with the combats of lions and ele- 
phants; he committed the care of his pro- 
vinces to his favourites, and went from one 
country-ſcat to another with his wife, who 
actually loved, or pretended to love him. 
He was indeed ſaid to be a pleaſing compa- 
nion among the ſex; and Fa till ſhe died, 
which was in child-bed, appeared to regard 
him, though then in the decline of life, with 
the mot tender affection. 
. The death of Julia ſeemed to deſtroy one 
great bond of public tranquillity ; but by 
the deſtruction of Craſs, who was killed 
ſoon after, every check was taken away that 


ed to could moderate the ambition of the two rivals 
con- tor power. 


leſt he Nothing now but anarchy and confuſion 
com. reigned in the city. Cæſars money had 
177 corrupted the greateſt number; he refuſed to 
ding! 


eiſband his army, and ſome talked of crea- 
ting Pompey dictator in order to oppoſe bim. 
This remedy, which ſeemed as bad as the 
diſeaſe, was by no means agreeable to Cato, 
and it was at laſt propoſed to create him con- 
N 2 ſul 
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ſul without any colleague. As this was 
thought a very extraordinary propoſal, when 
Cats ſtood up to {peak to it, all expected he 
was going to oppoſe it, a d liſtened with 
profound ſilence; but they were much 7u;- 
prized when he told them, That tho? he would 
never have been the author of ſuch a preprjal 
himeif, yet now that it was propounded be was 
auilling to comply, adding, that any form of ge- 
wvernment eras better than anarchy; and tet 
zone wvas fitter rhan Pompey 10 ride out ſuch a 
tempeſt. The conſul was therefore confirmed 
by unanimous conſent, and Pompey cholen 
conſul without a colleague. When Penis 
offered to return thanks to Cato for this ta- 
vour, No Pompey, cried the philoſopher, » 
you, but the commonwealth haue been the objeds 
e my concern, you may command my advice, but 
the republic ſhall ha ve my regard. 

Such was Cato but Pompey, unmindful of 
the calamity of the public, began his office ty 
marrying Cornelia, the daughter of Merettu 
Scipio, a young lady of youth, wit, beav- 
ty, virtue, and adorned with all the polite 
accompliſhments. She was well ſkilied i 
muſic and geometry, and enlarged her mind 
with the precepts of philoſophy. But uct: 
withſtanding all her allurements, the wi! 
ſort were diſpleaſed to ſee their conſul un: 
mindful of the public apprehenſions, whit 
crowned with garlands, and revelling at ny: 
tial feaſts, he — the danger of his coul- 
try. His condvct however, in the conſul 
ſhip, was upon the whole without much it 
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zaſtice; he indeed ſhielded his father-in-law 
from a juſt proſecution ; he attempted the 
ſame for Plancus, but being overpowered by 
the eloquence of Cicero, Plancus was con- 
demned : beſides this, he treated Hyp/eus, a 
man of conſular dignity, with unjuſt con- 
tempt: theſe were the blemiſhes in his admi- 
niſtration; in other reſpects he managed all 
things with regularity and prudence, He 
choſe his father-in-law as his colleague, and 
had the government of his provinces conti- 
nued to him four years longer, with a power 
to take 4000 talents yearly from the public 
treaſury to defray the expence. | 
Cæſar's friends were not behind hand in 
making a ſimilar requeſt, and deſired the 
conſulſhip for him in his abſence; but Cato 
oppoted this propoial, ſaying, that if Cæſar 
expected any thing from he citizens of Rome, 
be mult diſband his army, and come in a pri- 
rate Capacity to ſue for it. This anſwer 
ſeemed no way diſpleaſing to Pompey, who 
had appeared to ſolicit in Cæſar's behalf, 
and his jealouſy was ſoon known, when, un- 
der the pretence of a Parthian war, he ſent 
for the two legions he had lent him, which 
Cr/zr ſent back very liberally rewarded. 
dome time after Pompey recovered from a 
dangerous fit of ſickneis, which jeized him 
at Naples, The citizens upon this occaſion 
offered ſacrifices to the gods for his recovery; 
therexample was imitated by all the towns 
of lialy; and wherever he went, the num- 
ders which flock'd to meet him were ſo great, 
N 3 that 
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that the roads were ſcarce able to contain 
them: ſome with garlands on their heads, 
others with tapers in their hands, wherever 


he paſſed, afforded a moſt magnificent ſpec- 


tacle : but what ſeemed to ſecure his happi- 


neſs, only contributed to haften his fall, 


Theſe rejoicings inflated his pride, and con- 


firmed him in a dangerous ſecurity. To this 
Appius, who was je returned from Gaul, not 
a little contributed, by repreſenting Cz/ar 
as weak, and hated by his army, and per- 
ſuading Pompey that they would revolt to 
him upon his firſt appearance. Thus elated, 
he ſmiled at all who bat ſeemed to doubt ap- 
arances, adding, that if he but ſtampt with 
Fis foot, there would riſe up forces enoug" 

to oppoſe his enemies, | 
While Pompey thus conſumed the time in 
empty boaſts, Cæſar was employed in vigo- 
Tous preparations. He was continually ſend- 
ing Ewe of his ſoldiers to vote at all elec. 
tions, and diſperſed bribes among the magll- 
trates of the city, He petitioned the ſenate 
for a confirmation of his government ; and 
when refuſed that, he entreated that Pomyy 
his rival_ might be diſarmed as well as he; 
and being refuſed this alſo, he croſſed tie 
Alps with his army. He again propoſed n 
be tried by. the people; and that Pompey ail 
he ſhould ſubmit to their judgment; di 
Marcellus the conſul rifing up, ſaid, he won 
not hear ſpeeches while an army was impend 
ing over their deliberations, and accom! 
. nied by the ſenate, he went publicly throng 
| \ 
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the city, and conſtituted Pompey leader of the 
army which was to oppoſe Cz/ar. 
In the mean time, news was brought that 
Cz/ar had taken Armininm, a ſtrong city in 
tal, and was marching with all his forces 
directly towards Rome, Nothing now but 
tumult and confuſion was heard in the city; 
all the ſenate and magiſtrates ſought protec- 
tion from Pompey. One of the ſenators aſked 
him what forces he had levied; to which the 
other, after a pauſe, replying, that he had 
the two legions which Cæſar ſent back from 
Gaul, and of new levies about 30,000 men; 
the ſenator cried out with a loud voice, O 
Pompey, thou haſt deceived us. Another, in 
oug! an ironical manner, bid him flamp with his 
foet, and raiſe the firces he had promiſed; but 
me in W Pompey bore this raillery with patience, and 
vigo- I the ſenate choſe him general with abſolute 
ſend- WM power, by the advice of Calo, who obſerved, 
elec - the? f he authors of great evils know beft how 
magil-W t apply dhe remedy. The fears of the people 
ſenate were now too great to be allayed, each of- 
; and fered his advice, and the general was diſtract- 
Ponpy ed in the variety of contending opinions; at 
as he; length, however, he cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed that the ſtate was in danger, and 
commanding all the ſenate, to follow fim de- 
clared, that whoever ſtaid behind, would be 
judged a confederate with the enemy, and 


bd 


tags left the city, 5 
Not long after, Ce/ar entered the city, 
and treated all that Raid behind with great 
hamanity; and then ſapplying himſelf with 
money 


—— — 
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money from the public treaſury, ſet out in feated / 
purſuit of Pompey, who had taken ſhelter at comma 
Brunuuſium, a ſea- port of Italy. Not judg- mon ſol 
ing this a place of ſafety, upon Cæſar's ap- returnir 
proach he cauſed the ſtreets to be dug up, be diſp⸗ 
and fixed with a number of ſharp ſtakes; propoſa 
and having in three days time embarked his W hs form 
army, and taken in thoſe who guarded the W both ſhc 
walls, he ſet ſail without further delay. Cz. IM and retu 
ſar, when he found the walls without Cefen- WW tual ſlau 
dants, judged that the enemy was fied, and conſider 
haſtily entering the city to purſue them, had W Pompey 1 
not the inhabitants apprized him of his dan- ſſeſſed 
ger, he would certainly have fallen upon the ecure |} 
Rakes placed in the different ſtreets to ov- WI commun 
ſtrut his progreſs. Though the art Pon:1 WM meaſure 
made uſe of in favouring his eſcape, deſerved being d 
applaule, yet his abandoning Ja at that art to bt 
time did not eſcape cenſure; he was mailer WW one of t! 
of a ſtrong city, he daily expected forces his whol 
from Spain, and beſides had the command at and it u 
ſea. Be this as it will, Car in ſixty days * 
became maſter of all 7ia/y without blood- loſt for « 
ſhed, and Pompey headed a new-raiſed army fidence | 
in Alia. they cor 
The army of Pompey both by ſea and land even hi; 
was very conſiderable. The flower of the Fe-: readineſ: 
man nobility, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed WW now the 
youth, ſeveral kings and princes of other na- Ce/ar, v 
tions; but ſtill more than all the reſt, Brutus, WM The/aly, 
Cicero, and Cato were among the number provitior 
that eſpouſed his fide and the cauſe of liber: hazard a 
ty. To the authority of theſe, Cæſar op-; the enen 
poſed clemency and moderation; having de- to attac! 
; Cated 
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feated Pompey's forces in Spain, he left the 
commanders at liberty, and took the com- 
mon ſoldiers into his own army; and then 
returning through taly to face Pompey in A/ia, 
he diſpatched a meſſenger once more with 
propoſals for a conference, deſiring to renew 
his former friendſhip with ſolemn oaths, that 
both ſhould in three days diſband their forces, 
and return together uncontaminated with mu- 
tual laughter, But theſe propoſals were only 
conſidered as artifices to gain time; and 
Pompey marching down towards the ſea coaſt, . 
ſſeſſed himſelf of every place that-might 
ecure his land forces, and keep an open 
communication with his leet. This prudent 
meaſure involved Cæſar in the utmoſt diſtreſs; 
being deſtitute of proviſions, he tried every 

art to bring his adverſary to a battle, and i 
one of thoſe efforts, was in danger of loſing 
his whole army, he having 2000 men killed; 
and it was his opinion, that if Pompey had 
1 his victory, the whole had been 
oſt for ever. This advantage raiſed the con- 
hdence of Pompey's party even to arrogance; 
they concluded their labours at an end, and 
even hired houſes near the Forum to be in 
readineſs to ſue for offices in the ſtate, It was 
now therefore determined to go in purſuit of 
Ce/ar, who had retired with his forces into 
Theſſaly, where he might obtain neceſſary 
provitions : but ſtill Pompey was, unwilling to 
hazard a battle, he choſe rather to ſtraiten 
the enemy by cutting off his reſources, than 
to attack a veteran army, that had * 
E 
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been victorious over the fierceſt nations in 
the world. His followers, however, im- 
| Hager his caution to a defire of prolonging 

is command, unacquainted with the danger, 
they were confident of fucceſs. Sarcaſms were 
daily thrown out againſt his delays, and his 
judgment was at laſt ſwayed by the impor- 
tunity of a crowd. ab 

Both armies were now arrived at the fields 
of Phar/alia, conducted by the two greateſt 
82 alive: Pempey at the head of all the 
Roman nobility, the lower of 7/aly and 4/2, 
all armed in the cauſe of liberty. Cz/ar at 
the head of a body of troops firmly attached 
to his Intereſts, men who had faced every ap- 
pearance of danger, were long inured to hn 
ſhip, and had grown from youth to age in the 
practice of arms, both camps lay in fight of 
each other. In this manner they ſpent the 
night; when next morning, as Cz/a"s army 
were going to decamp, word was brought 
Kim that a tumult and murmur was heard 1n 
Pompey's camp as of men preparing for bat- 
tle. Another meſſenger came ſoon after with 
tidings that the firſt ranks were already drawn 
out. Ce/ar now ſeemed to enjoy the object 
of his wiſhes, *©* Now, ſays he to his ſol- 
45 'Jjers, the wiſh'd-for day is come, when 
you ſhall fight with men, not with 
« want and hunger.” His ſoldiers, with 
joy in their looks, went each to his rank 


like dancers upon a ſtage; while Cæſar him- 


ſelf, at the head of his tenth legion, a body 
* men that had never yet been broken, with 
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is ſilence and intrepidity, waited for the onſet. 
_ While Ce/ar was thus employed, Pompey 
on horſeback viewed both armies; and ſee- 
. ing the Ready order of the enemy, with the 
1 impatience of his own ſoldiers, he yore ſtrĩct 
\is orders that the vanguard ſhould make a ſtand, 
or. and keeping cloſe in their ranks receive the 
enemy. Pompey's army conſiſted of . 45,000 
men, Cz/ar's not quite half that number. 
And now the trumpets ſounded the ſignal for 
battle on both ſides, and both armies ap- 
proached each other. All were in employ- 
ment, except ſome Renan and. Grecian ſpec- 
tators, who ſtood at a diſtance to view this 
ſcene of civil ſlaughter. Such could not avoid 
grieving to think, that the whole world was 
not enough for the ambition of two men; they 
could not help repining at the blindneſs and 
madneſs of human nature, thus hurried on by 
paſhon, upon ſeeing two armies. marſhalled 
by the ſame rules, armed in the ſame man- 
ner, ſprung from the ſame city, thus engaged 
tor mutual deſtruction. * 
While but yet a little ſpace remained be- 
tu een either army, Caius Craftinus, a devoted 
Reman, iſſued from Cæſar's army at the head 
of 120 men, and began the engagement. 
They cut through .the oppoſite ranks with 
their ſwords, and made a great laughter; 
but Craſtinus ſill preſſing forward, a ſoldier 
an him through the mouth, and the weapon 
?me out at the back uf his neck. In the 
iean time Pompey deſigning to encompals 
Le/ar, and to force his. horſe, which — 
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ed to but a thouſand, to fall back upon his 
infantry, gave orders that his own cavalry, 
conſiſting of 7000, ſhould extend itſelf, and 
then attack the enemy. Cæſar expecting 
this, had placed 3000 foot in reſerve, who 
ruſhed out fiercely, and attacked Pompey's 
Horſe, letting fly their javelins in the faces of 


the young delicate Romans, who, careful of 


their beauty, turned their backs, and were 


ſnamefully put to flight. Cæſar's men, with- 


out purſuing them, flanked the enemy, now 
unprotected by their horſe, and ſoon a total 
rout began to enſue, Pompey, by the duſt 
he ſaw flying in the air, quickly conjectured 
that his cavalry was overthrown, and over- 
owered with the event, retired to his camp 
In this condition he 
ſat pondering in his tent, till rouzed by tie 
'thouts of the enemy breaking into his camp, 
he cried out, What, into the very camp! and; 
-without uttering any thing more, but py 
on a mean habit, to diſguiſe his flight, ho 
departed ſecretly. | 
When he had got a ſmall diſtance from the 
camp, he quitted his horſe, and finding that 
he was not purſued, walked flowly along, 
employed in reflections ſuggeſted by his pre- 
ſent calamities. When he came to the field 
of Tempe, being very thirſty, he kneeleq 
down, and drank out of the river; then pal 
fing on till he came to the ſea fide, he too 


night, The next morning he went into 
very ſmall boat, and. rowing up and dow! 
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near the ſhore, perceived a large ſhip rea- 
dy to fail, and making ſignals to the maſ- 
ter of the veſlel, he knew Pompey, and took 


d him and his company on board, In this veſ- 
el he ſailed on to Mytelene, where his wife 
0 Cornelia remained, expecting hourly an ac- 


: count of his triumph; but the . meſſengers 
1 looks ſoon diſcovered her misfortunes, and 
© Wl farting up in an agony of grief, ſhe ran to 
| the ſea ſhore, and threw herſelf into her un- 
n- fortunate huſband's arms. Pompey embracing 
her, attempted to ſooth her grief. My dear 
Cornelia, ſaid he, it is the duty of mortals to 


2 bear affiictions with patience, nor ſhould ave. de- 
ur . ond of the future favours of fortune, fence it is 
— us pellible to retricue our former Lappineſs, as it 


be 44% fall iuto the e calamity. : 
= de Hang now taken his wife and friends 
y de board, after ſome time he landed in Artalic, 
cant, Wa city of Panplylia, Here he was joined 

a" Wby a few bands of ſoldiers, and about fixty 
— ſenatorz, he was informed that Cato had ral- 
ht, Peg a conſiderable body of forces, and had 
| dhe 1 with them into Africa, and found that 
rom das numerous fleet ſtill continued ſteady in its 
go | adherence, His fortune now therefore ſeemed 
4 ig) 


again to ſmile, and a conſultation was held 


his Pi among his friends, upon the country in which 

* ole Pompey ſhould again make head againſt Cz/ar. 
1 dome were for 9 others for Africa, but 
\ 


oe who were for Egypt prevailed, as the 
ber of Pieler, who was then king. of that 
kor "Wountry, had received ſignal favours from 
4 govt 'epey at Rome, As ſoon therefore as it was 

= — O deter- 
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determined that Egypt ſhould be the place, he 

ſet ſail in company with his wife Cornelia, W count 
and fafely arrived off the coaſt of that coun- come 
try. He now ſent a meſſenger to appriſe the ¶ in the 


young king of his arrival, demanding pro- ter. 
tection and ſuccour. Photerius an eunuch, bim to 
Theodetus a rhetorician, and Achilles an Egyp. neſs of 
rian, at that time were entruſted with the ad. W !*ce<pti: 
miniſtration of the kingdom. Theſe wretches Cornelia 
fate in council upon the fate of a man who MW *2yed,\ 
had filled the whole world with his fame, “vo line 


while he riding at anchor, awaited the reſult Who ſee: 
of their deliberations. One was for piving tree, 


him a favourable reception, another declare Betwi 
againſt receiving him, but Theodotus, to ſheu * conſide 
the power cf his eloquence, undertook 1 being to; 
prove, that neither advice was prudent, } offered h 
entertaining him they made him their maſter, a "Pted t 
Cæſar their enemy; by repelling him they incurm Methinks | 
his enmity, and the diſpleaſure of Cæſar for H Wwe 6. 
ing him eſcape; in ſhort, there was no other expt the other 
dient but to take aauay his life, as this www Finding t! 
ingratiate them with the vfcter, and int a little 
trix e the vanquiſhed of the power of re ven ill follow 
adding with a /mile, that dead men cannot bit u the boat 
This advice prevailed, and Achilles was Hug the coy 
truſted with its execution, He, therefo,"34" to x 
attended by Septimius, formerly an officer NY us cc 
Pompey's army, and Salvius a centurion, wißt en him thr 
two or three more embarking in a fiſhermaſſ'® did t 
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country. But in the interval, the boat being 
come up, Septimius rifing firſt ſaluted Pompey 
in the Latin tongue, with the title of impera- 
tor. Achilles in the Greek language deſired 
him to come aboard, adding that the ſhallow- 
neſs of the ſhore was the cauſe of ſuch a mean 
reception. Pompey therefore taking leave of 
Cornelia, wholamented him as if cody be- 
trayed, went into the Egyptian boat, repeating 
two lines from Sophocles, importing, that he 
who ſeeks refuge from a tyrant is no longer 
free. 

Betwixt the galley and the ſhore there was 
a conſiderable diſtance, and as the boat was 
going forward, Pompey perceiving no civility 
offered him, nor even a word ſpoke, inter- 
rapted the filence by addreſſing Septimius. 
Methinks ſriend. ſaid he, I ſhould know thee, have 
wt we been fellow ſoldiers together? To this 
the other made no reply, butnodded his head. 
Finding they continued filent, Pompey pulled 
out a little book and began to read. Cornelia 
ſill followed her dear huſband with her eyes 
u the boat approached the ſhore, and perceiv- 
ing the court coming to meet him, her ſpirits 
degan to revive, but at that inſtant ſhe ſaw 
eptimius come behind him with a ſword, and 
n him through the body. Achitles and Sal- 
ius did the ſame. - Pompey finding himſelf 
betrayed covered his face with his gown, and 


wounds they gave him, and thus ended his 
le in the fifty ninth year of his age, the very 
lay after the anniverſary of his birth. Corne- 

O 2 lia 
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lia from the galley ſeeing him thus murdered, 
gave ſuch a friek, that it was heard to the 
ſhore, and the maſter of the veſſel weighing 
anchor with all ſpeed, ſhe eſcaped the purſuit 
of the Feyptians. 
The murderers cut off Pompey's head, and 
threw the body over-board, leaving it naked 
upon the ſhore, to ſatisfy the curioſity of the 
Egyptians. Philip ſtay'd by the body, and 
finding the crowd had left it, he ſearched up 
and down the ſhore, and finding ſome old 
lanks of a fiſher-boat, he made a pile. As 
e was buſy in this laſt office to his maſter, 
an old Reman, who, in his youth had been 
the ſoldierof Pompey, aſked whoſe was the pile; 
which the other informing him, let me too, 
cried the veteran, let me too have a ſhare in 
this pious office. Tho? deſtined to live in a 
ſtrange country, let it be ſome compenſation 


to my miſeries, that I have had the honour 


of burying the greateſt general upon earth. 
Not long after this Cæſar coming into Fey 
found all things there in the greateſt confuſion 
Upon his arrival the heed of Pompry Wal 
brought to him, but he turned from it wit 
horror. Upon being preſented with Pompe/ 
ſeal, he burſt into tears. Achz/les and Photin 
were put to death; and Prolomy, being ove 
thrown in battle was never heard of mort 
Theedotus the rhetorician long continued 
vagabond, till Brutus finding him in his pe 
vince in Alia. inflicted that puniſhment he 

- juſtly deſerved. The aſhes of Pompey we 
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. carried to Cornelia, who buried them at a. 
, to 6 
country- ſeat near Alba. 


16 

1 . . a | 

0 If, in comparing Pompey with Azefelant, 
we draw a compariton between their military 

nd expeditions, the number of their trophies, 

zed and the greatneſs of the armies they com- 


the manded, and of the battles they won, the 


wy former was doubtleſs moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
1 vp There ſeems too to have been a great differ- 
oy ence between them in the moderation they 
a, W fhewed to their enemies; for while Areſflaur 
iter, stempted to conquer Thebes and deſtroy Me / 
been re, one the city from which his family 
pile! ſprung, the other the ſiſter colony of 'S4arta, 


900 he almoſt ruined Sparta herſelf, who by his 
re in means loſt her ſuperiority over the reſt of 
- in 2 Creece. While Pompey g2ve cities to thoſe of 
dation © pirates who were willing to change their 
oncurlifyl courſe of life; and when it was in his power 
arch. o have led Tigrancs king of Armenia in tri- 
o 90 umph, he rather choſe to render him an ally- 


\Fahon ofthe Romans, obſerving, That a glory which 
oy wall to aft throughout all ages, vas to be pre- 
"'s, wi ferred ty that which * fe be enly of a day's cone 
Pompey W'nuance: But if the prize of military virtue 
PhotinlW' due to ſuch actions, as are the diſtinguiſhing 
"ON glory of a wiſe commander, we muſt ack now 


ledge, that the Roman was far ſuperior to the 
lacedæ monian; for Ageſilaus did not deſert his 
ity, tho' it was beſieged by 70,cco men, and 
ent he He had few ſoldiers to defend it, Vet Peper 
noch we o ſooner learnt that Cæſar, with a body of 

can eo men, had made himſelf maſter of a town 
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in Jah, than he was ſo terrificd as to aban- 
don Rome. 6x nk the prone on of a 
eneral, which is to put the enemy under the 6 
Secelfity of fighting when he finds himſelf the n 
ſtronger, 65 nox to be forced to come to an 
engagement when he is the weaker, was well 
er. b bet be who thus kept him- 
ſelf invincible ; but here Pompey was defec- 
tive; he could never force Cæſar to engage at 
a diſadvantage, but was himſelf — by 
Cæſar to hazard all in a battle by land, where 
he was weakeſt; by which means Cæſar be- 
came maſter of his treaſures and proviſions, 
and even of the ſea itelf. As to their voyages 
into Egypt; one was obliged by neceſſity to 
fly thyther ; but the other went as a mercena- 
y, he having enliſted himſelf into the ſervice 
of a barbarous nation, in order to make war 
on the Grecians. And the crime charged on 
the Egyptians in HER cruel habevioge to Pom- 
| „ the Egyptian charge upon Ageſilaus; for 
0 . — b hob . truſted ; 
the other betrayed his truſt, by deſerting to the 
enemies of thoſe he kad engaged to aſſiſt. 
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HII. TP, the father of PR 
fell in jove with Oly:rpias, and 
Ei married her. When pregnant, 
a KY | Olizpias dreamed that ſhe” was 

delivered of a thunderbolt, which 
was interpreted, that the child in her womb 
ſhould. one day prove a congueror. A dragon 
ſome time after was ſeen near her white ſhe 
ſlept; and this gave riſe to its being thought 
that ſhe had Intercourſe with one of the 
ds. =, 
6 However this be, "tecander was born on 
the very day that the temple of Diaza at E- 
thine was burnt, and his father Philip had 
obtained 


„ r ROT - . - - 
obtained three different victories, from which 
the ſoothſayers preſaged, that this child would 
one day become invincible. 

Alexander would ſuffer none but Lyſppus to 
make ſtatues of him, and none but Apelles to 
draw his picture: the former accurately ex- 
preſſed the inclination of his head to one ſide, 
and the livelineſs of his eyes; the other in 
browner ſhades drew him like Jupiter, with 
thundetholts in his hand. It is ſaid alſo, that 
his ſkin, breath, hou whole body were fo 
fragrant, as to perfume his cloaths. 

In the early part of life, his temperance was 
very remarkable, pleaſure ſeemed to have no 
charms for him, and hothing but glory could 
excite his paſſions; nor was he contented 
with mean objects of emulation; for being 
once aſked, whether as he excelled in run: 
ning, he would not put in for the prize at the 
Olympic _— he replied, That he was will- 
ing, if be could find kings for- bis antagoniſts. 

kite yet a 65 , he fe worn 5 
an ambaſſadors in the abtence of his father, 
and charmed them at once with his polite- 
neſs, affability, and the wiſdom of his enqui- 
ties; for he ſpent not the time in fruitleſs 
queſtions, but aſked concerning the manners, 
productions, and diſtances of the particulzr 
parts from whence they came. . __. 
| His education was committed to a number 
ef maſters; but Leonidas, remarkable for his 
auſterity, was his governor, and Ly/imachu 
was appointed to the ſecond flation. About 
this time a very fine horſe, afterwards know! 
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by the name of Bucephalus, was brought to 
the king his father for ſale. They went to 
try him in the field; but there found him ſor 
vicious and unmanageable; that Philip or- 
dered him to be ſent away as utterly unſer- 
viceable; Alexander would not permit this, 
but reſolved upon managing the horſe him- 
ſelf; he immediately ran, and turned with 
the bridle the animals bead to the ſun, for: 
he perceived he was frighted at the motion 
of his own ſhadow, and then at one bound 
nimbly vaulting on his back, and permitting 
him to run forward at full ſpeed; when at 
the end of his career, the whole companys 
were ſurprized to fee the prince bring him 
back quite manageable and tame. The ** 
his father was in raptures at his courage an 
ſafety, and kiſſing him, could not torbeay 
exclatming, that one kingdom was too ſmall 
a H compenſe for ſo much merit. ? 
Alexander had been hitherto taught only 
muſic, and other ſuperficial and popular f,;- 
ences, the king was now willing tha ; 
ſhould learn the ſubiimeſt parts of wiſdom ? + 
and therefore ſent for Ari/torle, the s 
philoſopher of his time, and rewarded him 
with a munificence ſuitable to the dignity of 
his employment : he ordered that great man's 
native city S/agira to be repeopled, and re- 
ſtored to their habitations all the citizens, 
who were either ſent into exile or ſlavery, By 
him Alexander was inftruted not only in e- 
thics and politics, bu: in thoſe more difficult 
and myſterious parts of learning, which werg 
reſerved 


In 
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reſerved only for the few, and never commu- 
nicated but by verbal delivery. And, when 
many years after, this philoſopher had puh- 
liſhed all thoſe ſecrets Alexander was diſpleaſed, 

aſſuring kim, that he had rather excel the 
reſt of mankind in knowledge than in the ex- 
tent of his power and dominion. But of all 
Alexander's ſtudies, none pleaſes him ſo much 
as the [liad of Homer, which he eſteemed, and 
called a treaſury of military knowledge. This 
ke ever had near him, and even ſlept with it 
every night under his pillow. His paſſion 
for learning attended him in the very midſt 
of his expeditions in Perfa; and he uſed 
often to ſay, that he had as great a 2) cw for 
Ariſtotle as for his father Philip, for from the 
one he had received life, but ficm the other 


tte art of living. | 


While Alexander was yet but ſixteen, he 
ſerved his father as a lieutenant with ſucceſs, 
took the chief town of the Vedararns by ſtorm, 
and called the city afterwards from his own 
name, Alexandrepolis. This early courage 
made Philip io happy, that nothing Irre him 
more than to hear At ander called king, and 
himſelf their general. Soon after, however, 
he was diſpleaſed with his ſon from a drunken 
quarrel, in which Alexander threw a cup at 
one of the gueſts who reſlected on his mother. 
Philip attempted to kill him upon the ſpot, 
Dat his foot happening to ſlip as he was run- 
ning againſt him with his ſword drawn, Alex- 
ander and his mother rctired from court, one 
to Epirus, and the other to 1yricum; ny - 
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ALEXANDER. 1 
ſoon after recalled, but only to ſuffer a ſecond 
mortification. Philip was negotiating a match 
for a brother of his, by another mother which 
Alexander was appiehenſive might prejudice 
his own intereſts in the ſucceſſion, he there- 
fore attempted to interrupt it, by offering 10 
marry the lady himſelf; this highly difpleaſed 
his father, who reproached him with mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, for offering to degrade hiuſelf 
by a match beneath his rank and birth, 'and 


he went ſo far as to baniſh or impriſon his 


ſon's confidants and adviſers. But ſoon after 
they were releaſed upon the death of the king, 
who was killed by Paijſauias. K 

Alexander was but twenty years old when he 


ſucceeded to the throne, he found the king- 


dom on every ſide ſurrounded with enemies, 
by nations that were never ſubdued, or that 
bore the Macedonian yoke with reluQtance, 
But Greece, which had b:en but lately conquer- 
ed, was particularly to be dreaded ; in this 
ſlate of danger he began with his natural 
courage and intrepidity to ſubdue the barba- 
rians, and to ſuppreſs the revolting Grecians. 
The Thebans particularly felt his reſentment, 
they were the only ſtate of Greece that boldly 
fought for freedom againſt the overgrown 
power of the king's of Macedon. They long 
defended themſelves with courage and ſuc- 
ceſs, but being overpowered by numbers, at- 
tacked by the beſiegers from without, and 


by the Macedonian garriſon that poſſeſt their 


citadel within, they were almoſt all cut to 


pieces, ard their city razed to the ground. 


The 
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'The houſe only of the poet Pindar was ſuffer. 
ed to ſtand, and his family remained at liberty, 
but all the reſt to the number of 30,000 were 
publickly fold for ſlaves“. 

In the midſt of this general defolation there 
was a tranſaftion which deſerves our adinira- 
tion, both on the fide of the conqueror and 

conquered, As ſome Thracian ſoldiers had 


® Itis impaſſible for a good-natured mind to 
rxeflect on this action without horror; an action 
that will tor ever be an indelible ſtain on the 
character of Alexander. What a puniſhment 
was this for men who were entirely innocent, 
"and had committed no crime againſt this cele- 
- brated conqueror, but that of being ſingular in 
| boldly defending their hberties ! how unjutt, 
how inhuman was it thus to puniſh their love oi 
liberty, with what is moſt ſhocking to great and 
' free born minds! indeed, if we weigh the aCti- 
ons of the great, the admired Alexander, in the 
Icale of juſtice and humanity, we ſhall find, that 
Inſtead of the glory, that is too laviſhly given 
him, he ou gh to be conſidered as a public rob- 
ber, or rather as a man who elated by pride, 
gives full ſcope to the baletul thirſt of power, 
While his ambition renders him more pernicious 
to man, and even to whole nations than a furious 
tempeſt, and the molt baleful effects of a ravag- 
ing pettilence. e might have made the fame 
veflection in many parts of the Roman hiſtory 
. Inſerted in this vork ; but to avoid repetition, 
vue chole to g. ace it here, 
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plundered the houſe of a noble matron named 


Timoclea, the barbarous captain after he had 
raviſhed her, demanded if the had any mone 

concealed 3 to which ſhe replied, that ſhe 
had thrown her treaſure and moſt v luable ef- 
fects into a well in the garden. The avari- 
cious barbarian following where ſhe led the 
way, ſhe conducted him to the edge, where 
ſtooping to view the promiſed treaſure at the 
bottom, ſhe plunged him in, and he in- 
ſtantly expired. The ſoldiers willing to bring 
her to an exemplary puniſhment, conducted 
her bound before Alerander. There ſhe ap- 
peared with an heroic intrepidity, which failed 
not to excite the young king's attention, and 
even reſpect. He demanded who ſhe was, 
and what was her offence, I am, /aid be, 


fifter to Theagenes, who commanded in the battle 


of Cheronea againſt thy father, and there fell 


for the liberty of Greece. Alexander, aſtoniſhed 


and pleaſed with her greatneſs of ſoul, par- 
doned her offence, and gave her and lier 
children their liberty. 


His ſeverity to the Thebans ſeemed in ſome 


| meaſure to have ſatisfied his reſentment, and 


he treated the Athenians, who ſhewed them- 

ſelves ſo deeply concerned at the fate of 

Thebes, that they omitted the celebration of 
their feſtivals, not only with lenity but kind- 

neſs ; he even ſo far regretted his former con- 

duct to Thebes, that he ever after granted the 
requeſts of ſuch as ſurvived the ilaughter of 
that city. 


Vor. V. P Soon 
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Soon after the Grecians made choice of him 
for their 23 againſt Pera; and while he 


continued in Greece, many ſtateſmen and phi- 
loſophers came to viſit him, to ſatisfy their 
own curioſity, or gratify his pride. But 
among this number Diogenes never appeared, 
from whom Alexander moſt impatiently ex- 

ected a viſit ; he therefore reſolved to viſit 
im, He found this poor philoſopher lying 
on the ground and baſking in the ſun, and 
no way attentive to the monarch who came to 
ſee him. Alexander, willing to interrupt his 
meditations, aſked if he wanted any thing ? 
Only, replied the other, that thou wouldſt 
ſtand from between me and the ſun. The 
monarch ſtruck with the philoſopher's con- 
tempt of riches, could not avoid crying oat, 
that if he were not Alexander, he could wiſh 
to be Diogenes. 

He now prepared for his expedition into 
Perſia, and every omen which at firſt appear- 
ed unfavourable he took care to have explain- 
ed in his fayour. The army deſtined for the 
conqueſt of the world, conſiſted at moſt of 
but 34,000 foot, and 4,000 horſe. His 
funds to ſupport his army were ſcarcely more 
promiſing than their numbers, yet the {mall- 
neſs of his finances did not repreſs his libera- 
lity, to ſome he gave lands, to others villa 

es, and to othcrs the annual profit of ſome 
Bun or harbour; in this humour of diſpo— 
ſing, of his whole revenve, he was af: 
what he had left for kimſelf ? to which le 
replied, Hope. 
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Thus ſupplied, and thus reſolved, he paſt 
the Helleſpont, and ſtopt at Troy. He honour- 
ed the tomb of Achilles, and profeſſed his en- 
vy of him in having ſuch a friend as Petroclus, 
and ſuch a poet as Homer. In the mean time 
the generals of Darius the Perſian king, with 
a large army, ſtood ready to oppoſe him upon 
the banks of the river Granicrs, over which 
Alexander was neceſſarily to paſs. This river 
was rapid, and the oppoſite bank craggy and 
difficult of acceſs, his 2 adviſe Fin to 
defer his attempts to force a paſſage: but in 
oppoſition to their remouſtrances he gave or- 
ders for the enterprize, and entered the river 
himſelf with thirteen cohorts of horſe, unter- 
riſied by the ſhowers of darts flung by the e- 
nemy, and the diſadvantage of the ground, 
he perſevered, and climbed up the oppoſite 
ſteep, where he was met by Rhe/aces and Spi- i 
thridates, the two Perfian commanders, who bi 
both attacked him at once, While Rhe/aces i 


7 
and he were eagaged, Spithridates lifting his 
battle ax, ſtruck him ſuch a blow on the hel- 
met, that he cut off the creſt; which CH“ 
obſerving, before the Perſian could repeat F 
the blow, he run him through the body with 1 
his ſpear, and at the ſame time, Alexander ; 
killed the other antagoniſt with his ſword. F 
In the mean time the Macedonian phalanx | 
paſſed the river, while the horſe were thus 
cloſely engaged. And ſoon after a total 
laughter enſued, 20,000 Perfian foot, and 
2000 horſe fell in battle; the whole of their 
army fled, exccpt the Grecian mercenaries, 
who drawing upon a riſing ground, begged 
\ P23 or 
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for quarter; this Alexander refuſed to grant, 
and they were all cut to pieces, but being ex- 
perienced ſoldiers and excellent troops, they 
{01d their lives dearly to the victors, and in 
this attack he had more ſoldiers killed, than 
in all the reſt of the battle. The ſpoils of 
the enemy he ordered to be ſcnt into Greece, 
and divided among the ſtates 3 and on the 
buckles he engraved. this inſcription, Alex- 
ander the fon Philip, aud all the Grecians, 
except the Lacedemonians, wen theſe from the 
barbarians of Atta, s 

This conqueſt ſecured Alexander the mari- 
time power of Per/ia, and ſoon after he con- 

uered the Pi/idians and the Phrygians, who 
made head againſt him. Here it was that he 
ſaw the famous chariot of Gordius faſtened 
with cords, the knots of which, whoſoever 
ſhould unlooſe it, it was propheſted ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the empire of the world. Alexander, ſind- 
ing that the ends were ſecretly folded up in 
the midſt of the knot, cut the thongs aſunder 
with his ſword, and then untied it with cafe. 

In the mean time Darius waited his ap- 
proach, with an army of 600,000 men, yet 
Alexander came on but flowly, being now il! 
of a fever, which he caught by bathing in the 
river Cydnus. Darius attributed ghe flownels 
of his motions to fear, and was flattered into 
a confidence of ſucceſs by a dream, which he 
had interpreted in his own favour. Alexander's 
diſorder however encreaſed every day, and 
none of his phyſicians had the courage to at- 
tempt his cure. At length Ph/ip, his friend, 
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„mer to hazard his own credit and life, than 
i to ſuffer him to periſh, and offering him the 
/ medicine in a cup, bid him take it boldly, if 
1 he defired a ſpeedy recovery. Alexander a 
n ſhort time before had received a letter from 


f his friend Parmenio, bidding him beware of 
7 Philip, who was bribed by Darius to poiſon 
je him. But he at once drank off the potion, 
x and preſented his phyſician with the letter. 


5 The conſcious innocence of the one, and the 
be unſuſpecting bravery of the other, formed a 
very ſtriking ſcene, but the ſucceſs of the 
ri: medicine ſoon evinced Philip's honeſty and 
\n-. his kill. 
| Daring this tranſaction, Darius waited for 
Alexander in an encloſed country, where the 
ſuperiority of numbers would be unſervicea- 
ble. This was eaſily perceived by Anytus, a 
fugitive from Grecce, who then reſided at the 
court of Per/ia. - He adviſed him to draw out 
his army in the open plains, where the enem 
might be ſurrounded; but Darius replied, that 
he led his army into defiles, in order to pre- 
vent the enemies eſcape ; Alaß, cried the Gre- 
clan, who knew Alexander, in/tead of trying 
to eſcape, he is now atually on his march to meet 
you, His counſel however was diſregarded ; 
Darius marched forward to Cilicia, and Alex. 
ander advanced into Syria to meet him. Da- 
ius now too late perceived that he had led his 
army into a country where his horſe would 
de in a manner unſerviceable, and his foot 
divided. The two armies met, and ſucceſs 
eclared in Alexander's favour, 110,000 of 
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the enemy were ſlaughtered, and Darius him- 
ſelf very narrowly eſcaped. After the battle 
was over, Alexander entered the tent of Da- 
rius, Where he was aſtoniſhed at the magni- 
ficence of the furniture and the attendants, 
and ſeeing the utenſis all of pure gold, he 
turned to thoſe about him and ſaid, Theſe 
are Darius's ideas of royalty. | 

He was ſoon after informed, that the mo- 
ther, wife, and two unmarried daughters of 
Darius were taken among other priſoners; 
and that upon ſeeing the chariot and boy 
of Darius, they had ; Bran unable to reſtrain 
their ſorrows, concluding him to be dead. 
Alexander rather pitying their diſtreſs, than 
exulting in his good fortune, gave orders to 
inform them of Darius's ſafety, and of his 
own deſire to treat them with all the reſpe& 
which they had formerly enjoyed “. He took 


Care 


* Plutarch has here omitted the circumſtance 
of Alexander's entering the tent of Darius 
which being attended with ſome remarkable 
circumſtances, much to his honour, we ſhall 
not only inſert, but give a plate of it. Having 
permitted Darins's mother to bury whatever 
perſons ſhe pleaſed, according to the cuſtom 
and ceremonies of her own country, this pru- 
dent princeſs uſed that permiſſion only to a fev 
of her near relations. Alexander then ſent 1 
meſſage to the queens to inform them, that be 


was coming to pay them a viſit, and 99 
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care to perform his promiſe, their attendants 
was even ſuperior to what Darius had granted 
them, and nothing indecent or obſcene was 
permitted to approach their retreat. The 


wife 


Hephæſtion, his favourite with him, went to the 
tent. They were of the ſame age; but Hephe- 
ſtion being the ralleſt, the queens at firſt took 
him for the king, and as ſuch paid him their 
reſpetts : but ſome captive eunuchs ſhewing them 
Alexander, Syfigambis, Darius's mother, fell 
proſtrate before him, and begging his pardon, 
. obſerved, that as ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe 
hoped that would plead her apology. The king 
raiſing her from the ground, “ Dear mother, 
© ſaid he, you are not miſtaken, for he alſo 
« is an Alexander.” Syſigambis ſtrongly af- 
tected with the proofs he had given her of his 
goodneſs and humanity, could not forbear giv- 
ing vent to her gratitude, ** Great prince, cri- 
* ed ſhe, what words ſhall I find to expreſs my 
thanks in a manner anſwerable to your ge- 
neroſity ! you call me your mother, and ſtill 
honour me with the title of queen, but I con- 
teſs myſelf your captive. I know what I have 
been, and what I am now. I know the whole 
extent of my paſt grandeur, and find I can 
ſupport all the weight of my preſent ill for- 
tune. But it will be glorious for you, as you 
% have now an abſolute power over us, to make 
us feel it only by your clemency.” 
Alexasder 
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wife of Darius was at that time accounted one 
of the moſt beautiful princeſſes living, and his 
daughters were not inferior to their parent. 
But the continence of Alexander was equal to 
his generoſity, and he eſteemed it a more glo- 
rious triumph to conquer himſelf than hisene- 
mies. He would hold a correſpondence with 
no other woman before marriage than Par/ina, 
whoſe learning and knowledge had made a 
conqueſt of his affections. 

His moderation in diet was not leſs remark- 
able; he uſed to ſay, that his maſter Leonidas 
was the beſt cook, who taught him, by march- 
ing before day light to prepare for his dinner, 
and by dining moderately, to procure an ap- 
petite for ſupper. He was leſs addicted to 
wine than was generally thought, his long ſit- 
tings being rather for the opportunity of con- 
verſation than for the ſake of drinking. And 
when buſineſs demanded his attendance, nei- 
ther friends nor plcaſures could detain him. 


Alexander, after (comforting the princeſſes, 
took Darius's ſon in his arms, and the little 
child embracing him, without diſcovering the 
leaſt horror, Alexander ſeemed highly pleaſed. 
In ſhort, he treated theſe princeſſes with ſuch 
humanity, that nothing but the remembrance 
that they were captives, could have made then 
ſenſible of their calamity 3 and of all the advan- 
tages they before poſſeſſed, noth ing was wanting 
with regard to Alex auden, but that full truſt and 
confidence which none can repoſe in an enemy, 
how kind ſocver is his behaviour. Qs C. 
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His uſual manner of paſſing the day was as 
follov/s. Upon riſing he ſacrificed to the 
ods, then went to a moderate repaſt, and 
Gent the reſt of his time in reading, hunting, 
and diſciplining his army. He never ſupped 
till night, and then was ever careful to make 
all his gueſts equally ſatisfied and happy. His 
boaſts of his own military bravery, 3 
were not equally pleaſing to all his compani- 


ons, the more ſenſible were unwilling upon 


ſuch occaſions to flatter him, yet equally loath 
to loſe his friendſhip. Thus they fat heſitat- 
ing between ſhame and danger, ſcorning to 
contend with the baſe in adulation, yet a- 
fraid to praiſe him leſs than others. When he 
roſe from table he bathed; and then retired 
to reſt, where he would often ſleep till noon, 
and ſometimes the whole day. 

After his late victory, Alexander, in order 
to reward his horſemen, to whom he in 
a great meaſure owed his ſucceſs, ſent them 
to ſhare the plunder of the rich city of Da- 
maſeus, at the ſame time, that the reſt of his 
army enriched themſelves by the pillage of 
the Per/fan camp. They now began to have 
a taſte for pleaſure, and purſued the wealth 
and the luxuries of 4/a with a new appetite. 
Thus all Phenicia became the conquerors, ex- 
cept the city of Tyre, which was fortified by 
all the powers of art and nature, But no- 
thing could reſiſt the conquerors impetuoſity, 
he ſat down before it, and at length carried it 
ſword in hand after an obſtinate defence. 
Among 
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Among the reſt of the plunder, taken in the 
camp of Darius, there was a caſket remarka- 
bly beautiful, which being preſented to Alex. 
ander, he aſked thoſe about him, what they 
thought moſt fit to be placed in it? and upon 
each delivering their ſentiments, he told them, 
he eſteemed nothing more worthy than the 
the works of Homer, of the honour of being 
put into ſo fine a repoſitory. 

Soon after this, Alexander went to Pharos, 
an iſland at the mouth of the Nile, and there 
formed a city, to which he gave his own 
name *, and in the mean time went himſelf to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This was a 
long, laborious, and difficult journey; firl 
from the want of water in the defart through 
which the road lies, and next from the ſouth 
wind, which often buries the traveller under 
clouds of ſand. Theſe difficulties, however, 

were not ſufficient to deter Alexander ; for- 
tune had hitherto ſeconded him in his deſigns, 
and he was obſtinate in all his reſolutions, 
Having at length, with infinite danger, paſſe 
through the wilderneſs, the high prieſt wel. 
prey Alexander from his father Ammon; and 
being aſked, whether any of his father's mur. 
derers had eſcaped puniſhment? he charged 
him to ſpeak with more reſpect, for his ti 
ther was not mortal; upon which Alexand 


The reader may ſee a curious deſcripti 
of the preſent ſtate of the once celebrated cit 
of Alexandria, with a perſpective view of it, l 
The World dijplay'd, vol. xii. p. 55—64+ 
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af venged, and whether the empire of the whole 
icy world was deſigned for him ? The oracle 
Wi anſwered both his demands in the affirmative, 


m, Then, after Paying the prieſt for his fa- 
the yourable reſponſes, he departed. 
| However, though the 2 of thoſe a- 


s round him, would perſuade him that he was 
ror; a god, in his own mind, he was perfectly 
"Iu convinced of the contrary. Being once aſked 
1 by Anaxarchus the philoſopher, when it thun- 


If t9 dered ? Why he, who was the ſon of Jupiter, 


wy could not thunder too? i do not chuſe to 


wi il ien my friends, ” cried Alexander, 
guoh laughing : and at another time he obſerved, 
0 — that God was the common father of all, but 
under particularly of good men; a ſentiment wor- 
ye ver, thy the gr eateſt philoſopher. 
- tal About this time he received a letter from 
ſigns Darius, with earneſt entreaties to accept of 


10,000 talents, as a ranſom for the captives, 


tions. 4 : f 

paſſel and offering him one of his daughters in 
K wel marriage, with a ceſſion of all the countries 
;: and + this fide the Zyphrates, Theſe propoſals 
1 eing communicated to Alexander's council, 
hargel Parmenio could not avoid ſaying, That if he 


were Alexander, he would accept of them. 

Jo would I, replied the king, - * Far- 
menio. His anſwer to Darius however was, 
eripta hat if he would yield himſelf a priſoner, he 
ted cl hould in him experience all the tenderneſs of 
fit, 4 5 generous N But the death of 
. arius*'s wife, who ſoon after died in labour, 
chang? ſoftened 


his f. 
ex 
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ſoftened him into pity, The news bein 
brought to Darius, by an eunuch who 2 
caped from the Macedonian army, the grief 
of that unhappy monarch was extreme; he 
beat his head, and burſt into tears and la- 
mentations. Being informed, however, by 
the meſſenger, that no marks of honour or 
diſtinction were wanting to 12 her obſe- 
quies; but that Alexander had all along be- 
haved with the tenderneſs and the continence 
of a guardian to the Perfan women, who 
were become his captives. *©** Ye gods, who 
« preſide over men and kingdoms, cried Da- 
&« 7;us, lifting up his hands to heaven, grant 
«& that 1 rs, ſome time able to make an e. 
6c wer return of generoſity. But if, indeed, the 
« fatal period be come, that is to determine 
« the Perſian monarchy and my fate, if my 
« ruin be a debt that muſt be paid to divine 
“ vengeance, grant I beſeech you, that none 
ce but Alexander may fit upon the throne of 
« Cyrus.” | 

After all 4/a on this ſide of the Euphrates, 
had been thus reduced by Alexander's arms, 
he was informed that Darius, with ten hun- 
dred thouſand men was advancing to ſtrike 
another blow. The two armies being at 
length advanced in view of each other, Da- 
rius kept his men in arms the whole night, 
and by torch-light reviewed his army. 4- 
lexander, on the contrary, offered ſacrifices 


to Fear *, while Parmenio beſought him to 
attack 


* It was cuſtomary with both the Gree#s and 
Romati 
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; attack Darius by night; to which the other 
returned, That he would not ftral a victory 


f His generals therefore ſeeing him reſolute, 
e left him, and he laid himſelf down as uſual, 
* to enjoy his repoſe. His commanders, who 
y came to wake him early in the morning, found 
Jr him more ſoundly aſleep than uſual ; but at 
e- length Parmenio awaking him, he aſked how 
3 it was poſſible to ſleep ſo ſoundly in ſuch im- 
ce minent danger, as if he were already ſure of 
ho victory? „ And ſo 1 am, ſaid Alexander 
ho “ ſmiling, ſince I am now no longer obliged 
a- * to purſue my enemy, but have it in my 


ant power to fight him.” Thus ſaying, he 
ne- iſſued from his tent in his richeſt armour: a fy 
the Wl ſhort coat of the Sicillan faſhion was girt 10 
ine Wl cloſe about him, over which was a breaſt- f | 
my 
vine 
aone 
je of 


Romans to erect altars to the paſſions and the 
diſeaſes they moſt dreaded. To give an idea of 
this Kind of ſtrange worſhip, we ſnall beg leave to 
quote a paſſage from The New Pantheon, by 


rater, WO Mr. Beyſe, in the chapter on the mythology of 4 
rms, the heathens. © Fewer, in the opinion of the 
hun- “ moſt ſfupid of the vulgar, ſays he, could 1 
2 % never be conſidered as a god, yet at the altar | 
ns 


* of Fewer, they beſought the Supreme to pre- 
„ Da-! ſerve them from being infected by this diſ- 


* * order, or to cure their friends who were al- 
cific ready infected by it: and at the altar of Fear 
” of they put up their ſupplications, that they 
YE might be preſerved from the influence of a 
2 * ſhamefnl panic in the day of battle,” 

es and Vol. V. 8 plate 


Romani 
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plate of quilted linnen, that had been taken 
among the other ſpoils at Jus. His helmet 
was of poliſhed ſteel, that ſhone with amaz- 
ing ſplendor : his ſword, which was the wea- 
pon he commonly uſed in battle, was of an 
admirable temper and lightneſs : he mounted 
his aged horſe Bucephalus, which he always 
rode in battle, and then made his army a 
long oration. 'Thus encouraged, the pha- 
lanx ruſhed on like a torrent : the Barbarians 
quickly retired at their approach, and were 
cloſely purſued by Alexander to the place 
where Darius was himſelf in perſon among 
the foremoſt ranks, conſpicuous in the midit 
of his guards, and drawn in a lofty chariot: 
but Alexander's preſence ſoon put theſe to 
flight, who even ſtill, in the agonies of death, 
attempted to guard their monarch, by cling- 
ing to the Macedoniars as they fell. Dariu: 
had now nothing but terror and deſtruction 
before him. The whcels of his chariot were 
clogged with dead bodies, which almoſt co- 
vered his horſes that began to grow unruly. 
In this extremity, nothing remained bur to 
quit his chariot and arms, and mounting 2 
mare newly foaled, as the Rory goes, he be- 

took himſelf to flight, | 
This battle being thus determined, Alex- 
ander was proclaimed monarch of A by the 
whole army; from hence therefore he marc! 
ed to Babylon, which ſurrendered without any 
reſiſtance, Suſa was next taken, where wer? 
found 40,000 talerfts ih money ready COLnch, 
beſides immenſe quantities of other wean 
al: 
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and furniture, In the palace Alexander ſaw a 
ſtatue of Aerxes, which was thrown down by 
the irruption of the ſoldiers ; and addreſſing 
It as if it were alive, „Tell me, ſaid he, 
* ſhall I ſuffer thee to lie proſtrate for thy 
« invading Greece, or raiſe thee again be- 
* canſe of thy virtue?“ 

Before he left Per/epolis, he gave his friends 
an entertainment, and ſuffered each ſoldier 
to bring his miſtreſs. The moſt celebrated 


among the ladies preſent on this occafion was 


Thais, an Athenian, miſtreſs to Ptolemy, who 
was afterwards king of Egypt. She had the 
kill at once to flatter and to pleaſe Alexander; 
ſhe drank freely, and in he height of the 
revel, ſhe propoſed in ſport, with her own 


hands, to ſet fire to the palace of Xerxes, who 


had once laid Athens in ruins *®. This propo- 
fal was received with loud applauſe, and the 
king himſelf ſtarted from his ſeat, and with 
a Chaplet of flowers on his head, and a torch 
in his hand, led the way, and all the pride 
of Perſia was inſtantly conſumed to aſhes +. 


The 


This was when Themiſtocles perſuaded the 
inhabitants to deſert that city, in order to ex- 
ert their whole ſtrength at the battle of Sala- 
min. See the life of Themiftocles in vol. 1. of 
this work. 

+ The reader may ſee a very particular de- 
ſcription of the ruins of the famous palace of 
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Alexander's munificence to his followers Leona 
was not leſs than his ſignal valour againſt his him 
oppoſers. Ariſto, one of his captains, hay- and t 
ing killed an enemy, brought his head to Plain 
Alexander, for which he claimed the uſual prove. 
reward of a cup of gold. You ſhall have ing th 
„% more, cried the ; 4 for 1 drink to you ignora 
« in one full of wine.” One of the com- fare th 
mon ſoldiers driving a mule heavy laden with * con! 
a part of the king's treaſure, the beaſt tired, * tory 
ſo that the ſoldier was obliged to place the * we | 
treaſure on his own back, and thus marched ever, n 
forward, but with great difficulty. Alex- Juptuoy 
ander ſeeing the poor wretch almo!t ready to ing neu 
faint under his burden, cheered him, by bid. WM Ply, bu 
ding him not faint now, but keep on the ref and to | 
of the way, and carry what he had got on marchec 
his back home for his own uſe. He once WM Petting 
received a letter from Az#ipater, acculing O- this pain 
Iympias the king's mother of various ot- arraſſed 
fences. Alas, cried the king, this man ſered eq 
« knows not, that one tear of a mother is it happe, 
« able to efface a thouſand ſuch letters as {MW Vater in 
e theſe.” tally diſc 

He was diſpleaſed, however, when he choaked 
found that his preſents tended to render his Vater, an 
courtiers luxurious. Being informed tha % whom 

| "mon the: 

Perſepolis, thus wantonly deftroyed, in Thr he h 

. - , | 7 und 

World diſplay'd, vol. xv. p. 198—213, wh" Bl neſs at the 

the account given of theſe ancient remains 3 IM he retur ' 
illuſtrated with ſeveral plates. taſte a 140 
= 


Leis- 
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Leonatus employed ſeveral camels only to bring 
him duſt from Egypt to uſe when he wreſtled ; 


and that more uſed precious ointments than 
plain oil when they went to bathe, he re- 
0 | 
1 roved them firſt with great mildneſs; tell- 
= ing them, that he wondered they ſhould be 
* ignorant, that labour more conduced to plea- 
| fare than luxury. Are you ſtill to learn, 
a- : 
1 « continued he, that the perfection of vic- 
1 * tory is to avoid the vices of thoſe whom 
N : „% we have ſubdued.” His followers, how- 
| ever, now beginning to be in love with a vo- 
ed 8 ; 
| luptuous life, reproached his zeal for attempt- 


ing new labours; but he made no other re- 
ply, but that it became a king to do well, 
and to be ill ſpoken of. He now therefore 
marched in purſuit of the flying Darius, ex- 
pecting to bring him to another battle. In 
this painful purſuit, his ſoldiers were greatly 
harrafſed for want of water. Alexander ſuf- 
_ fered equally with the reſt of the army; but 

"I it happened that ſome Macedonians had fetched 
a Vater in ſkins from a river they had acciden- 
MY tally diſcovered, and ſeeing the king almoſt 
— choaked with thirſt, filled an helmet with 
n vater, and offered it to him. He aſked them 
2 to whom they were carrying the water; and 
| upon their replying, to their children, he | 
took the helmet from their hands, and ſeeing | 
all around him ſtretching out with earneſt- 
where Bi nels at the refreſhment he was going to ſhare, 
WH fie jeturned it with thanks, and would not 
laſte a drop. I will not drink, ſaid he, 
Q 3 to 
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„ to make my army faint and weary with 
« wiſhing.” ; : 

The army ſeeing this, deſired with ſhouts 
to be led on to the enemy; and Alexander 
himſelf, at the head of fifty horſe, broke in- 
to the enemy's camp, who had deſerted it 
upon his approach. They endeavoured- to 
overtake thoſe who firſt fled, in hopes of 
meeting Darius 1 the number. At 
length they found the hapleſs monarch, ly- 
ing in a Chariot, covered with wounds, and 
zal expiring. He had ſcarcely ſtrength to 
call for ſomething to drink; and when he 
had drank a little cold water, he ſaid to the 
perſon who gave it to him, My friend, 
this compleats my miſery, to receive a fa- 
« your, and not be able to return it; but 
* the gods will reward thee, and fo will 
cc Alexander; and tell him, that in token 
of my acknowledgment, I give him my 
de right hand.” When Alexander ſaw the 
unfortunate end of Darius, he was ſenſibly 
touched with ſorrow, and taking of his own 
coat, threw it on the corpſe 4s it lay; and as 
ſoon as Beſſus,who was the murderer, was taken, 
he ordered his limbs to be tied to trees, bent 
ſo as to meet each other, and upon their re- 
coiling to their natural ſituation, the traitors 

as torn to pieces. ; 
gr Ak hence — victor marched into He. 
cania, from thence to Parthia; where, 10 ot. 
der to ingratiate himſelf with the Barbarian, 
he firſt put on the Perſian habit: this m 
very unpleaſing ſight to the Macedonians ; 1 
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his other virtues ſeemed to atone for his pre- 
ſent offence. His courage and contempt of 
danger were every day more conſpicuous. 
He paſſed the river Orexartes, tho? labouring 
under a bodily diſorder, and putting the Scy- 
thians to flight, purſued them an hundred fur- 
longs. Here we are told he was viſited by the 
om of the Amazons, though truth ſeems to 

etermine againſt this whole account, and 
ſhews it to be an improbable fiction. 

Still reſolved to purſue his conqueſts, but 
2pprehending that the Macedonians were grown 
weary of the war, he aſſembled his army, and 
offering ſuch as deſired it leave to return, he at 
the ſame time proteſted that he was reſolved 
ro conquer alone; but his whole army cried 
out, that they would follow him wherever he 
ſhould think proper to lead. From this time 
therefore he reſolved to * ages himſelf 
with the people he had a deſign to conquer, 
and endeavoured to blend the Barbarian and 
Macedonian cuſtoms together. Having acci- 
dentally feen Roxana at a feaſt, he was charm- 
ed with her beauty, and willing to ſhew his 
regard for the Eaſtern beauties as well as fa- 


ſhions, he married her. 


None of the Macedonians had more autho- 
rity than Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio ; for 
he was not only valiant and indefatigable in 
war, but was, next to Alexander, the moſt 
munificent and kind to his friends: but he 
was ſoextremely proud, and aſſumed ſuch an 
air of dignity and grandeur, that Parmenio 
would 
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would ſometimes ſay to him, My /or, e leſt. 
At the taking of Dama/cus, there fell to his 
ſhare a beautiful woman named Antigona, and 
being one day in his cups, he like a boafting 
ſoldier told her, That all the great ations were 
performed by him and his father, and that by 
their means the ſtrippling Alexander erjoyed the 
title of king. This ſhe told to one of her ac- 
quaintance, by which means it came to the 
ears of Craterus, who introduced her privately 
to the king. Alexander having heard her, 
ordered her to inform him from time to time 
of what Philotas ſaid, who being thus inad- 
vertently taken in the ſnare, Alexander was 
told all the indiſcreet expreſſions he uttered a- 
gainſt him from reſentment or vanity. About 
this time one Limnus a Macedonian conſpired a- 
gainſt the life of Alexander, and invited a youth, 
whom he eſteemed his friend, to join in the 


conſpiracy : but this youth told it to his bro- 


ther, who, going to Philetas, deſired him to 
introduce them both to Alexander, to whom 
they had ſomething to communicate that was 
of the utmoſt moment; but PYilotas pretend- 
ing that the king was taken up with affairs 
of more 1mportance, refuſed to introduce 
them. Having in vain repeated their follt- 
citations, they applied to Metro, by whole 
means they were admitted into Alexander's 
preſence, when having diſcovered Limmus's 
conſpiracy, they complained of Ph{ctas's 
negligence, Alexander was extremely ex- 
aſperated at Philotas, which was ſoon cn- 
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creaſed, on his hearing that the perſon he 


had ſent to apprehend Limnius had killed him; 
for he conceived, that the death of that trai- 


tor had deprived him of the meaũs of making 
a full diſcovery of the plot. The enemies of 
Philotas now exaſperating the king againſt 


him, he was ſeized and put to the torture in 


the preſence of his principal officers, Alex- 


ander himſelf being placed behind the tapeſ- 


try to hear what paſſed. Afrer his death, 
Alexander ſent orders into Media for the ſlay- 
ing of Parmenio, a man who had a great ſhare 


in the exploits of Philip, and was the only 


one, or at leaſt the chief of his old friends and 
counſellors, Who had encouraged him to in- 

Of three ſons b l he had in 
the army, he had already loſt two, and was 


now himſelf put to death with the third. 


Soon after happened the death of CIitus. 


The king having received a preſent of fruit, 


he ſent for Clitus to give him a ſhare: Clitus 
was then ſacrificing, Vat went immediately to 
wait on the king, who invited him to ſupper, 
When they had drank very hard, a finger 
undertook to entertain the company with a 
ludicrous ſong, which giving offence to the 
graver part of the aſſembly, Alexander and 
his gay companions encouraged the finger to 
proceed. Clitus, who was fluſtered with li- 
quor, and beſides of an haſty obſtinate tem- 
per, reproved the fellow ſeverely. This 


drew on a reproof from Alexander, who at 


the ſame time hinted the cowardice of his ge- 
| neral, 
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neral, To which Clitus replied, That he 
was no coward, but that he had formerly 
ſaved him when running away from the ſword 
of Spithridates, Alexander could hardly re- 
frain, but in a low voice expoſtulated with 
thoſe that ſate next him upon the inſolence 
of Clitus, The other, as if willing to force 
his fate, deſired him to ſpeak-up, as became 
the free among ſuch as were free, Alexander 
being unable to ſuppreſs his reſentment, took 
one of the apples that lay upon the table, 
and flung it at him; Clitus ſtill continued to 
rage, all his friends forced him out; but he 
ſoon returned, ſinging a taunting ſong, which 
Alexander at length puniſhed, by ſnatching a 
ſpear from one of the ſoldiers, and runnin 
Clitus through the body. Upon this his 
reſentment immediately cooled, and turning 
the ſpear againſt himſelf, he was going to 
plunge it into his own body, but was pre- 
vented by his ſurrounding friends. He con- 
tinued for ſome days totally abſorbed in grief 
and remorſe; but he was at laſt comforted 
by the eloquence of Caliſtbenes and Anax- 
archus, two philoſophers that were in his 
5 and attended him through this expe- 
ition. 


Anaxarchus reproached him with weeping. 


like an abje& ſlave, and pretended that a 
king could do no wrong; while Caliſibenes 
ſoothed him by the power of his perſuaſive 
eloquence, This Caliſthenes, upon a former 
occaſion, refuſed to adore Alexander. bak 
. the 
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the monarch at a banquet reached the cup to 
one of his friends, the flatterer proſtrated 


himſelf before him as to a god, and kiſſing 


him, ſat down. This the reſt of the com- 
pany did one after the other, till it came to 
Califthenes's turn, who taking the cup, with- 
out any other ceremony, drank it off. This 
began to diſpleaſe the king, and ſome ſay he 
was afterwards hanged by Alexander's com- 
mand, but others, that he died of ſickneſs in 
priſon, 

Alexander now turned his attention to his 
expedition into India; but finding his ſol- 
diers ſo charged with baggage that it retarded 
their march, he on the morning of his expe- 
dition, gave orders to ſet fire to the baggage, 
and began by burning his own. This once 
more raiſed a new enthuſiaſm in the army, 
and redoubled Alexander's vigour and ala. 
crity ; but his ſeverity encreaſed in propor- 
tion. He put Menander one of his friends to 
death, for deſerting a fortreſs where he had 
placed him in garriſon, and ſhot Orſodates, a 
Perfian who had revolted, with his own hand. 
As he went forward, he expoſed himſelf to 
many hazards, and received in ſeveral bat- 
tles deep and dangerous wounds; beſides, 
his army ſuffered not a little from the un- 
healthy climate, and the want of neceſſary 
. but be ſtill laboured to ſurmount 

tane by patience, and ſupply the want of 
ſtrength by virtue. Having beſieged Se- 
tres on an inacceflible rock, and his ſoldiers 
deginn ing to deſpair of taking it, he ſo _— 

Gate 
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dated the governor, that the garriſon ſoon 
ſurrendered. Upon another occaſion, ſeeing 
his men march ſlowly to attack a fortreſs, 
becauſe of a deep 1iver which intercepted 
their march, he advanced before them, and 
landing on the bank, What a wretched 
man am I, cried he, for not having learned 
to ſwim. The governors of a town that had 
capitulated, coming out to view their con- 
queror, were ſurprized at the ſimplicity of 
his dreſs and behaviour. Ordering his at- 
tendants to bring out a cuſhion, he deſired 
the eldeſt of their company to fit down. An- 
cuphis, which was the name of the old man, 
charmed with his courteſy and humanity, 
aſked him, What his countrymen ſhould do 
to merit his fricndihip ? 1 would have them, 
ſaid Alexander, chuſe thee for their king, and 
ſend me a hundred hoſtages of the moſt wor- 
thy men. I ſhall govern them better, ſaid 
% Ancuphis ſmiling, if I ſend you ſo many of 
* the worſt,” 


When the conqueror carried his arms to 


the dominions ct Taxiles, king of a large 
country, and who governed with wiſdom, 
that philoſopher thus addreſſed the hero: 
© To what purpoſe ſhould we contend ? If 
e thy intent be not to rob us of our food, 
„ thou may'ſt take a part of all the other 


„ poſleſſions I boaſt; for they do not deſerve | 
« a wiſe man's efforts.” To this Alexander 


replied, that he would at leaſt contend with 


him one way, he would labour who ſhould 
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moſt excel in kindneſs and liberality z upon 
4 which, making a mutual exchange of preſents, 
, the conqueror went forward. 

d His next adventure was with Porus, which 
d he himſelf relates as follows: the two armies 
d were ſeparated by the river Hydaſpes ; he every. 
d day made. great noiſes in his camp, that the 
id Barbarians — accuſtomed to it, might be 
n- rendered careleſs of his deſigns. In a dark. 
of night, he paſſed the river, conſiderably above 
the place where the enemy lay ; the river was 
ſo ſwollen by a ſhower and ſtorm, that the, 
place of landing became ſlippery and inac- 
ceflible ; his army, however, paſſed forward 
from their rafts up to the breaſt in water: he 
then advanced with his horie, with which he 
charged the enemy, and put the foremoſt to, 
light. Porus now juſtly ſuppoſing that Alex- 
ander was at the head of the army, advanced 
with all his forces to the action; but 4lex- 
ander dividing his men, attacked the enemy 
in each flank, which being put to the rout, 
after a long ſlaughter, they were entirely de- | 
feated. 
Porus was near ſeven feet high, and rode 
upon an elephant; but ſuch was his bulk, 
that he appeared but proportionably mount- 
ed. This animal ſeemed to ſhew great ſa- 
gacity, and long defended his maſter in the 
Wight; but Porus was at length wounded and 
Wiaken. When Alexander aſked him how he 
Un expected to be uſed, he anſwered, Like a 
king. And haſt thou no other requeſt, con- 
Vol. V. „ tinued 
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tinued Alexander? No, replied Porus; for ing 
my former has comprehended them all. The ſend 
behaviour of the conqueror was entirely it wr 
reat; he not only permitted him to continue lengt 
in the government of his own kingdom, but culty 
added to it ſeveral other extenſive pro- cedoni. 
vinces which he had lately conquered. Alex- robe, 
ander being willing to paſs on towards the them, 
ocean, he cauſed boats and rafts to be built, his pr 
on which he went down the ſtream. Is 
He took many towns in his paſſage, parti- the ſe 
cularly the city of the Mal/lians, reckoned the were r 
moſt valiant people of India; but in the ſiege ſwers, 
of their city, he was in danger of his life, as aſking 
he was the firſt that entered upon the aſlault, thus ar 
and his ſcaling-ladder having broke, prevent- them: » 
ed his return ; ſo that he was left alone ex- "Ap 
poſed to the darts of the Barbarians, which W . took u 
they threw at him in great numbers from be- he had 


low: but reſolving to venture all, he leap'd that n 
down in the midit of his enemies, and had W to exte, 
the good fortune ſo to aſtoniſn the Barbarians, W his fleet 
that they at firſt ran wy ; but ſeeing him turn by 
only ſeconded by two o his guards, they WM was one 
again renewed their aſſaults upon him, and he had ; 
he received ſo violent a blow as threw him uncultis. 


upon one knee ; the Barbarian now theretore In fx 
fancying him an eaſy prey ran up; but one rofia, w 
of the guards interpoſed, while Alexander plenty 
killed the aſſailant. Another blow followed all the 5 
the former, and now Alexander leaned moi drawn al 
tionleſs againſt the wall, where he ſtood 1005:YF by horſe 
ing at the enemy ; but the Macedonians break friends 4 


ans 


took up 
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ing in to his aſſiſtance, conveyed him, in- 
ſenſible as he was, to his tent ; upon which 
it was reported that he was dead. He at 
length, however, though with ſome diffi- 
culty, recovered ; and hearing that the Ma- 
cedonians began to mutiny, he put on his 
robe, and when he had ſhewn himſelf to 
them, ſacrificed to the gods, and purſued 
his progreſs, taking ſeveral other cities. 

In this voyage he took ten philoſophers of 
the ſect called Gymnoſophitts ; 94 as they 
were reckoned extremely acute in their an- 
ſwers, he was reſolved to try their ſkill, by 
aſking them queſtions ; and after havin 
thus amuſed himſelf for ſome time, dilmiſſed 
them with marks of his bounty. 

His voyage down the river to the ocean 
near ſeven months; which, when 
he had reached, and imploring the gods, 
that no man might ever be permitted 
to extend his conqueſts farther, he ordered 
his fleet to ſail round, and undertook to re- 
turn by land with his army. This march 
was one of the moſt dangerous and fatigying 
he had yet encountered, as it lay through an 
uncultivated country. 

In fix days, however, he arrived at Ge- 
dro/ia, where he found himſelf ſupplied with 
plenty : he then came to Carmania, feaſting 
all the way for ſeven days together, He was 
drawn along upon a ſtage, which was moved 
by horſes, and on this he feaſted with his 
friends almoſt day and night: the whole 


R 2 country, 
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country reſounded with the ſounds of riot 


wards, 
and wantonneſs; and as ſoon as he entered they 
the palace of Gedreſia, he again refreſhed the for 


and teaſted his army. On his return into At E 


Perſia, finding the ſepulchre of us open IF ſurcs ; 
and rifled, he put Polymachus, who was guilty by the 
of this crime, to death, and cauſed the in- ien, fo 


ſcription to be again cut in Greek characters. IF grief at 
It ran thus: O man, whoever thou art, I erected 
„and from whence ſoever thou comeſt, and his 
*© know that I am Cyrus the founder of the FF prizing 
* Perfan empire, envy me not therefore this ing fron 
„little earth that covers my body.“ by ſome 
At his return to Sz, he married Statira but Alex 
the daughter of Darius, and beſtowed the to the c 
nobleſt Per/ian ladies upon his other friends. Ihe was 
Here he again renewed his feaſts and debau- N which i: 
chery; 1 paid the debts of his whole army. E without 
He had left 30,000 boys, upon undertaking way to fi 
his expedition into India, behind him in Per-Ytimid, a; 
ſia, to be educated in military diſcipline. Nprodigy: 
Theſe were now grown men, and greatly ex received 
celled both in beauty and all the martial ex n, he 
erciſes: theſe therefore he now took undeſhnewed hi 
his peculiar care, which not a little exciteq; earchus 
the jealouſy of the Macedonians, and they eveſuſt going 
deſired to be ſent home. Theſe murmuring de went 
not a little diſpleaſed Alex ander, who in ql that - 
paſſion 3 them from being his 1::*}ixcefs, th 
guard, and diſgraced them for a time; buſhe midſt 
upon their humble petitions for pardon, I\reaſe it! 
at length was appealed, and having diſmiſſeh a fren; 
ſuch as were unfit for ſeryice with great - eth of 7 
ward: 
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ot Wards, he ordered that upon their return, 
ed they ſhould enjoy at the public games all 
ed the foremoſt places in the theatres, 


* 


1t0 At Ecbatana be again renewed his plea- 
zen I ſurcs ; which were for ſome time interrupted 
ty by the death of his deareſt friend Hzphe/- 
in- ion, for whoſe loſs he was inconſolable: his 


ers. grief at firit produced ſome cruelties, but he 
art, erected for him a tomb of excellent beauty, 
\eſt, and his obſequies were performed with ſur— 
the I] prizing magnificence. As he was preceed- 

this ing from, hence towards Babylon, he was met 

by ſome diviners, who deſired him not to go; 

atira ¶ but Alexander ſighted their advice, and went 
| the to the city. Before his entrance, however, 
ends. Nhe was again deterred by new prodigies, 
ebau-W which induced him to remain ſor ſome time 
army. © without the walls; he now began to give 
aking way to ſuperſtition ; he became anxious and 
n Per-Mtimid, and every event was regarded as a 
pline. prodigy : but upon ſome encouragements he 
tly ex received ſrom an oracle relative to Hb. 
tial ex In, he laid aſide his forrow, and again re- 
undeiflnewed his debaucheries, After having given 
excited Nearchus a ſplendid entertainment, he was 
ey evenffuſt going to bed, when, at Meadlus's requeſt, 
nuringMe went to ſupper with him, but” drank 
ho in Wl that night and the next day, to ſuch 
his }ifeWixcefs, that it threw: him into a fever. In 
me; buffne midſt of his diſorder, he ventured to en- 
-don, {eaſe it by a draught of wine, which brought 
diſmiſle@Þ1a frenzy, of which he: died on the -thir- 
great 10 eth of Janz. There was no ſuſpicion at 
ward: R 3 that 
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that time of his being poiſoned, though 
ſome years after ſeveral perſons were put to 
death by O/ympias, on their being accuſed 
of perpctrating this murder. 

Roxana, who wes with child by Alexander, 
attempted for a time to conceal his death, till 
the had Sratira her rival in her power, whom 
ſhe killed with her ſiſter, and throwing their 


bodies int) a well, cauſed it to be filled up. 


with carth *. 


* /l:xaxder died about the 428th year before 
the birth of Chriſt; at thirty-three years of age; 
before he had leiſure to ſettle the vaſt empire he 
had founded ; leaving behind him a weak baſtard 
brother, and very young children. Mr. Boſuet 
very juſtly obſerves, that the circumſtance which 
proved moſt fatal to his family and empire, was 
his having taught his generals to breathe nothing 
but ambition and war, He foreſaw the prodi- 
gious lengths they would go after his death, and 
he did not dare to name his ſucceſſor, or the 
guardian of his children: he only foretold, that 
his friends would ſolemnize his obſequies with 
bloody battles ; and he expired in the flower of 
his age, full of the ſad images of the confuſion 
that would follow his death. His immenſe do- 
minions were ſhared among his generals; and 
even Macedonia, which his anceſtors had go- 
verned during many ages, was invaded on every 
kde ; and after being long expoſed a prey, was 
ut la& paſſefſed by another family, and he bits 
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ſelf was the laſt king of Macedon. Had he liv- 
ed peaceably there, the vaſt bounds of his em- 
pire would not have proved a temptation to 
his generals, and he would have left to his 
children the kingdom he inherited from his 
anceſtors : but riſing to too exalted an height 
of power, he proved the deſtruction of his po- 


ſterity: ſuch was the glorious fruits of all his 
conqueſts. 
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NSAR firſt began to be conſpi- 
SA cuous from the hatred of Hlla. 
C The ground of 2 3 

».4 vas the friendſhip between Cæſar 
IYER ov” Marius ; 7" ute Sylla cM firſt 
ſome friends about putting him to 
pens they thought him at that time an 
object too mean for reſentment ; but to this 
Sylla replied, that they knew but little, if they 
could not ſee in that boy many Marius's. 
Cæſar having notice of this, led a wandering 
life, and chiefly concealed himſelf among the 
Sabines, One night, however, he fell into 


the hands of Sylla's ſoldiers, but a — 
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two talents to their commander at that time 
-procured his liberty. He now therefore fled 


into Bythinia, where after a ſhort ſtay with 
king Nicomedes, in his paſſage back he was 
taken by pirates, who at that time infeſted the 
ſeas. They demanded twenty talents for his 


ranſom, but he voluntarily offered them fifty, 


and diſpatched meſſengers to raiſe the money, 


g the pirates 
with great ſeeming tranquility and chearful- 


neſs. He wrote verſes and ſpeeches, and 
- thoſe who did not admire them, he termed 


barbarians, and would often in raillery 


threaten to hang them. When his ranſom 


came, he was difcharged; but preſently after 
he manned ſome ihips, and ſailing in purſuit 


of the pr ay moſt of them, and cauſed 


ſome of them to be cruciked. 
Upon the decline of Sy//a's power, Cz/ar 


was again invited by his frien s to Nome, but 


oing to Rhodes, he entered himſelf inte the 
chool of a famous rhetorician, where he made 


ſuch a progreſs, as raiſed him inconteſtably 


to the fecond place as an orator in the whole 


empire. When he returned to Reme, he ac- 
cuſed Dolabella for wrong admin iſtration, and 
many cities of Greece atteſted the accuſation. 
But though he was unſucceſsful in this proſe- 


cution, he undertook another againſt Publius 
Antonius, in which he was more fortunate. By 


* 'The reader may ſee an account of the pre- 


- ſent ſtate of this iſland in The World diſplayed, 
vol. xiii. pag. 46, c. 2 . 


theſe 
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theſe means his intereſt grew every day great- 
eramong the people, who were not apprized 
of his ambition till it was too late to oppoſe it, 
Cicero was the firſt who entertained ſuch ſuſ- 

icions, for he ſaw his enterpriſing ſpirit ; 
in ſpite of his ſpecious behaviour. 

The firſt proofs Cæſar received of his own 
popularity, was his obtaining a tribuneſhip in 
the army, and the next was the applauſe he 
received upon pronouncing the funeral ora. 
tion of his aunt, He was reel aſe, that be- 
fore he was inveſted with any public employ- 
ment, he found himſelf thirteen hundred ta- 
lents in debt; he even in his public employ- 
ments diſburſed a part of his own fortune, 
and became ſo much the favourite of the 
people, that he obtained almoſt every poſt he 
ſolicited, There were now in the city two 
factions, that of SyZa ſtill very powerful, 
and that of Marius, quite broken and diſpi- 
rited. He attempted to revive the latter, and 
when in his office of ædile he gave ſhews 
to the people, he ordered ſome ſtatues of 
Marius, and of victory, to be made, and 
privately placed in the capitol. This making 

lane noiſe, the party of Marius took courage, 
and coming in great numbers ſhouting to the 
capitol, they wept for joy at this inſtance of 
gratitude to their old benefaftor, This drew 
on an accuſation in the ſenate againſt Cæſar, 
but his defence was ſo artful and eloquent, 
that it wanted effect. 

Some time after Metellus the high prieſt dy- 
ing, Ce/ar offered himſelf as a candidate to 
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ſucceed him, Tho' he met a ſtrong oppoſiti- 
on, yet he carried it. The ſenators now per- 
ceived to what a pitch his popularity was 
grown, and ſound that his former tenderneſs 
for Catiline, was only an art to gain new 
friends to aſſiſt his ambition. The ſenate, 
therefore, taking this into conſidera gion, and 
Cz/ar attempting to vincicate his own inno- 
cence, the rabble tumultuouſly went up to the 
ſenate houſe, and required Cs diſmiſſion. 
Cato perceiving the danger, atiempted to bring 
them over by a monthly allowance of corn, 
which anſwered the end for this time, tho? 
at an immenſe expence to the public. 

During theſe tranſactions, Publius Clodius; 
a man of a debauched character, happened 
to fall in love with Pompeia the wife of Cæſbar, 
but finding no place of aſſignation, as the 
lady was ſo ſtrictly guarded, he undertook 
to make one, by diſguiſing himſelf as a wo- 
man, and aſſiſting at the ceremonies of the 
Bona Dea, where none but women were per- 
mitted to be preſent. Here he was ſoon de- 
tected by his voice, and his attempt produc- 
ed the moſt violent reſentment of all the huſ- 
bands. He was accuſed by the tribunes, but 
the people ſet themſelves up to defend him, 
C-/ar, in order to pleaſe both ſides, divorc- 
ed Pcmpeia, obſerving, that the wife of Cæſar 
ſhould not even be ſuſpected; but being ſum- 
moned as a witneis againſt C/cdirs. he refuied 
to appear, and the accuſed was therefore ac- 
quitted, 


Being 
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Being made prætor, the province of Spain 
fell to his lot; but as he was preparing to go 
thither, his creditors came upon him with 
the moſt preſſing importunities. From this 
uncaſineſs, however, he was relieved by Cra/: 


jus, who became ſurety for the payment of 


all his debts, It is ſaid, that being aſked by 
his friends whether they ſhou'd ſolicit for him 
in his abſence, he forbade them, obſerving, 
that he had rather be firſt among the people 
where he went, .than ſecond at Kome. . At a- 
nother time, when he was caught weeping 
over the hiſtory of Alexander, being aſked the 
reaſon, ** What, cried he, have not juſt 
„ cauſe, when he at my age. conquered the 
« world, and I have yet done nothing.” 

In Spain he diſcharged both the military 
and civil duties of his ſtation with univerſal 
applauſe. As he had gained a victory, and 
ſubdued ſome nations, that had not yet been 
conquered by the Romans, he returned in or- 
der to have a triumph ; but there being a 
law at Reme, that whoever demanded that 
honour; ſhould-remain without the wails; and 
another, that whoever demanded a conſulſhip, 
ſhould appear perſonally in the Forum ; this 
not a little embarraſſed Cæſar, as he aſpired 
at both theſe honours; he therefore deſired 
to be permitted to ſue for the conſulſhip, 
tho' abſent; but Cato oppoſing him, Cayar 
thought proper to drop the triumph, and to 
be contented with the | Dx of being conſul. 


He now therefore undertook to reconcile 
Pompey and Craſſus, who were at variance, and 
by 
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by this means ſtrengthened his intereſt b 

their united power. By their aſſiſtance he 
obtained the dignity to which he aſpired, 
and was declared conſul by the united ſuf- 
frages of the whole people, and Bibulus was 
choſen his colleague, 

He began his office by acts of the moſt 
ſervile popularity; he moved in the ſenate 
for a divifion of lands, and a diftribution of 
corn; this was oppoſed by thoſe who perceiv. 
ed his deſigns, but he at once anſwered them 
by appealing to the people. In this he was 
aſſiſted by Pompey and Craſſus, and, that he 
might engage the former more thoroughly in 
his intereſt, he gave him his daughter Julia 
in marriage. Fibulus, his colleague, found 
it was impoſſible to withſtand the power of 
his rival, and fearing his reſentment, ſpent 
the remaining part of his conſulſhip at home. 
Pompey, upon being married, preſently filled 
the Forum with troops, and thus paſt the 
laws in debate, together with another, that 
Cz/ar ſhould have the government of Gaul on 
both ſides of the Alps, and the command of 
four legions for five years. Theſe laws were 
oppoſed by Cato, the only bulwark at that 
time of his country; upon which Cæſar or- 
dered him to be arreſted and ſent to priſon, 
but finding himſelf not ſeconded in this by 
the people, as he had expected, he gave pri- 
vate orders for his releaſement. 

In this depreſſion of the good, Clhadius 
might naturally expect promotion, him Cæar 
preferred, with a deſign to ruin Cicero, nor 

Vor. V. 8 did 
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did Cæſar take the field, till Cicero was ba- 
1 from Italy. ? a 
1 SAT upon coming to his 2 
vince ſeemed to have been entirely aitere 0 5 
now exerted every virtue, and ſhewed 9 4 
foremoſt in every arduous enterprize. Y : 
little care he took about his diet, is 1 
from the following circumſtance. A per ” 
who had invited him, ng poured _ 
ment upon the ſallad inſtead of oil, Cæſar 3 
of it without any diſguſt, aud when his 2 3 
blamed him for it, he obſerved, that t o 
were guilty of ill breeding, who not only 
abſtained from the feaſt, but ſcolded at it _ 
Another time, being driven into a cottage ul 
a ſtorm, he ordered the warmeſt bed to - 
iven to the eldeſt man in company, 4 AN 
ing, chat the moſt honourable places ſhou 
be given to the beſt men, but the moſt coave- 
nient to the oldeft. | 
His firſt war in Gaul was againſt the He wa 
ans aud Tigurini, who attempted to moſes 
through that part of Gaul which was ſubje 
to the Romans. Their numbers were en: 
ing, being in all three hundred thouſand. : 
ter a lon g engagement, he drove the N 2 
the army from the field, but was ſtopt by the: 
baggage. which had been fortified by a 3 
part. Here even the women and children 
made an obſtinate defence, but the whole ar- 
my was either taken or deſtroyed, : 
His ſecond war was in favour of the Ga 
againſt the Germans, though he had ſome ou 
before admitted Arioviſtus their king lake L 
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alliance of Rome. Finding his ſoldiers, how- 
ever, averſe to this war, he offered to fend 
ſuch back as thought proper to decline the 
danger, aſſerting, that himſelf alone, with 
the tenth legion, would hazard the whole, 
ſince their cowardice prevented them from 
ſharing the danger and the glory. Havin 
thus excited them to freſh ardour, he led his 
army againſt the Germans, and being inform » 
ed, that by their diviners, the enemy was 
warned not to engage before the next new 
Moon, he took an immediate occafion to force 
them to a battle, in which he as uſual ob- 
tained a victory. 

After thus being doubly viꝗdorious, Cr/ar 
left his army in winter quarters, in order to 
attend his affairs at Rome, During all this 
time, Pompey remained entirely unattive and 
unſuſpecting. (ar, however, was not 
long ſufferel to remain in the city; ſor hear- 
ing that the Be/gz, a moſt powerful people 
among the Gauls, had revolted, and lad got 
together a numerous army, he immediately 
flew to oppoſe them, and falling upon them, 
as they were ravaging the country, he defeat- 
ed them, and purſued them with great ſlaugh- 
ter, their numbers only ferving to encreate 
the glory of the victory, without affording them 
protection. He next led his army againſt the Ve- 
viz, the moſt uncivilized, and the moſt fierce 
of all the neighbouring nations. Theſe, by 
a ſudden on. t, at firſt routed his cavalry, 
but perceiving the danger of his troops, he 
himſelf ſnatched up a buckler, and forcing 


8 2 his 
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his way through his own men, he, with the 
aſſiſtance of his tenth legion, changed the 
fortune of the day, and cut the enemy almolt 
entirely off. For out of 69,0c0 ſoldiers, 


not above oo ſurvived the battle. 


For this 


ſignal vigory, the Reman ſenate voted, that 
ſacrifices and ſeſtivals ſhould be celebrated for 


the ſpace of fifteen days. 


others, the moſt 


court his favour. 


grant contempt. 


ed the Roman provinces. 


As his viQories encreafed, ſo did his in- 
flucace at Rome, he had fixed his winter quar- 
ters at the Po, where ſeveral ſenators, and 
owertul and emingpt at 
Rome, came to pay him therr reſpeQs, and 
Here he, Pompey and Cra/- 
las agreed, that the two latter ſhould be con- 
ſuls for the following year, and that Cz/ar's 
command thould be renewed for five years 
more; none attempted to controvert theſe 
proceedings in the ſenate but Fawenivs, who 
was a zealous imitator of Cato, but he was 
diſregarded in the ſenate, and, in his addreſs 
to the people, he encountered ſtill more fla- 


After this, Cæſar returning to his forces in 
Gaul, found that country involved in a dan- 
gerous war, two powerful nations of the Ger- 
mans having lately paſs'd the Rhine, and invad- 
The Barbarians, 


at firſt, began by a ſhew of treating with him, 
but on his march for that purpoſe with a few 
men, they routed his whole cavalry, who 
were not prepared to give them a reception. 
After this they ſent other ambaſſadors, but 
theſe he ſecured, and marched forward to give 
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them battle, the ſucceſs of which was ſuch 
that of thoſe who palt the Rhine, four hun- 
dred thouſand were cut off, the fe who ef- 
caped being ſheltered among the Sicambri, 
a people of Germany. 

This ſerved as a pretence to C2z/.r for in- 
vading Germany, 2nd for paſſing the Rhine, 
over which he threw a bridge where it was 
moſt deep and rapid, and paſſed his army 
without any oppoſition. The Sevi, inſtead 
of taking the field, openly flew to the molt 
woody parts of the country; the Reman 
general having therefore burnt and ravaged 
wherever he appeared, returned to Gaul, 
after an expedition of eighteen days. 

His courage now ſeemed molt conſpicu- 
ous, from his expedition into Britain ; he firſt 
brought a navy into the weſtern ocean, and 
ſailed through the Atlantic, with an army of 
warriors. He paft thrice over into that iſland, 
and in feveral battles which he fought among 
the Briions, 1njured himſelf more than the 
enemy. They were too poor, and had no- 
thing but their lives to ſell, which they did to 
the greateſt advantage. Finding himſelf un- 
able to put an end to the war as he deſigned, 
he was content to impoſe taxes, to take hoſ- 
tages and retire. 

Upon his return to Gaul, he was informed 
by letters, that his daughter Julia was dead; 
this accident afflicted him at once as a father 
and a ſtateſman ; for now his connections with 
Pompey were broken off. The people, to ſhew 
him their reſpect, took the dead body by force 
| OS, from 
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from the tribunes, and buried it in the Cam- 
pus Martius. 755 8 
Cæſar, having partitioned out his army in- 
to winter quarters, once more prepared to 
return to Rome, but he was ſcarce gone, When 
the Barbarians taking advantage of his ab- 
ſence, attacked the Roman army as it lay ſe- 
parate in their different cantonments, and at- 
tempted to make themſelves maſters of the 


forts where they lay. One part of the Rmax 


army, under the command of Cotta and 77tu- 
rius, were cut off. Quintus Cicero who command- 
ed another part, was inveſted by 60,000 Bar- 
barians; but Cæſar having timely notice, 
muſtered a body of 7000 men, and haſtened 
to his relief. The befiegers immediately 
raiſed the fiege, and went forth to meet him ; 
Cæſar, to encreaſe their confidence, ſee med 
as if he declined engagin „till at laſt attack- 
ing them when in diſorder, he put them to 
flight with great ſlaughter. His army was ſoon 
after reinforced by two legions more, which 


were lent him by Pompey. 


Theſe nations, however, were not yet en- 
tirely ſubdued, a new inſurrection broke out 
{till more dangerous than any of the 2 
ing, as it was almoſt impoſſible «rar 
their forces, by reafon of the winter which ha 
frozen the rivers, covered the woods and the 
ficlds with ſnow, and rendered the roads 1m- 
paſſable. Cæſar, as ſoon as he heard of this 
revolt, was reſolved to ſhew: the Barbarians, 
that he was capable of ſurmounting every 
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them with a numerous army. The enemy 
following him on his march, attacked and 
ſurrounded him with their ſuperior numbers; 
his reſolution however dœcated their force, 
and he once more gained a compleat victory. 
They who eſcaped this ſlaughter, went to 
take refuge in the city of Aeſſa, which Cæ her 
haſtened to beſiege. This city was attempted 
to be relieved by no leſs than zoo, ooo of the 
choiceſt troops of Gaul, ſo that Car was 
ſhut up between the army within, and thoſe 
without. In this exigence, he firſt attacked 
thoſe who came from abroad, and pained a 
victory, before even the townſmen knew of 
the engagement. When this great army was 
diſlipated, Ale/a at laſt ſurrendered, and Ver- 
cingetorix the commander, ſubmitted himſelf 
as a priſoner to grace the conqueror's triumph. 
The power of Craſſus had for ſome 
time balanced that of Cz/ar and Pompey z 
but he being now flain in Paærthia, Pompey 
only wanted to become the greateſt man of 
Rome without a rival, and C/ar diſdained to 
receive a ſuperior. The government of Acne 


was become totally corrupt; every place of 


election was ſtained with the blood of the 
voters. The wiſe began now to with that 
things which were carried on with ſuch hor- 
rid violence might end in nothing worſe than 


monarchy. Some even openly declared, that 


the government admitted no other method of 
cure but regal power, and only wiſhed that 
this medicine might be adminiſtered by the 
entleſt phyſician, namely, Pompey. Pcinpey 
imſelf aimed ſecretly at nothing leſs than the 
ſupreme 
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eme command, which Cato perceiving, 
— on the ſenate to chuſe him ſole con- 
fal, in order to prevent his aſpiring at the 
dictatorſnip. They beſides voted to continue 
him in his military command, and maintained. 
his armies at the charge of 1000 talents from 
the public treaſury. Ceſar, in this profuſion 
off favours upon Pompey, demanded alſo the 
conſulſhip for himſelf, and deſired to be con- 
tinued in his provinces: but in this he was 
oppoſed by Marcellus and Lentulus, Who al- 
ways regarded him with jealouſy. N 
Pompey alſo was not idle in attempting 
abridge his rival's power; he openly ſolicite 
that a ſucceſſor might be declared to Caſar, 
and fent to re-demand thoſe two legions 
which he formerly had lent him. Caſar rea- 
dily diſmiſſed them, having firlt preſented 
each foldier with 250 drachmas. Theſe 
troops upon their return, inſpired Pompey with 
falſe notions of his rival, aſſuring him, that 
Ceſar was ill-ſeconded at home, and hated 
by his army abroad ; and that his troops, up- 
on their arrival in Hah, would at once de- 
clare againſt him, This at once encreaſed 
Pomfpey's ſecurity and his neglect; and 9 * 
leſs of danger, inſtead of preparing arms, 
only attacked his adverfary by fpeeches an 
cabals. Cæſar, however, lighted theſe feeble 
attempts of his enemy; it is ſaid, that one 
of his ſoldiers, who was ſent by him to Rome, 
hearing that the ſenate would not continue 
Ce/ar's power; But this ſhall, cried he, and 
clapped his hand upen his ſword, Seeing the 
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preparations that were made againſt him, he 
offered the ſenate the moſt equitable condi- 
tions : he propoſed that both ſhould lay down 
their arms, and diveſt themſelves of every enſign 

of power, thus to await from the public alone, 

the rewards of their ſervices. When theſe 

propoſals were made by Curio in the name of 
Ce/ar, he was applauded by ſome with the 
greateſt warmth ; they threw garlands upon 

him, and crowned him with flowers, How- 

ever, when it was put to the vote, whether 
Pompey ſhould diſmiſs his army, very few 

agreed to the propoſal ; but, when the fame 

demand was put with regard to Cz /ar, almoſt 

all were for the diſmiſſion: however, it was 

univerſally agreed, that both ſhould lay down 

their commiſſions. 

Soon after, letters ſtill more ſubmiſſive, 
were brought f.om Cz/ar, he propoſed to 
quit every other claim but that of Ci/alpine 
Gaul, and two legions, till he ſhould ſtand 
candidate for his conſulſhip. Cicero, and 
even Pempey agreed to let him keep 6000 ſol- 
diers; to this Lextulus would not hearken, 
but drove his agents from the ſenate- 
houſe with ignominy. This treatment ſerved 
as an excellent pretext to inflame Cæſar's ar- 
my ; he had not with him, at that time, above 
ub foot and zoo horſe, the reſt of his arm 

eing ſtationed on the other ſide of the ps, 
under the command of truſty perſons, who 
were commiſſioned to bring them after him. 
Reſolving, however, to intimidate his ene- 
mies by a bold ſtroke, he commanded his of- 
ficers, with their ſwords; to go as quietly 


48 
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as poſſible, and poſſeſs themſelves of the city 
of Arminium; and this without bloodſhed, if 
they could. Having taken this hardy reſo- 
lution, he went and converſed among his 
gueſts with his uſual freedom and eaſe ; when 
it began to grow dark, he roſe from table, 
and civilly defiring the company to entertain 
themſelves for a little time during his ab- 
ſence, and having given his particular friends 
orders privately to follow him, he inſtantly 
mounted an hired carriage, and drove to- 
wards Arminium. When arrived at the river 
Rubicon, which parts [taly from its Gauliſb 
dominions, he ſeemed in the moſt extreme 
agitation of mind; he pondered upon the 
oreatneſs of the enterprize he was going to 
undertake; and, when juſt come to the fide 
of the ſtream, he gazed upon it with looks of 
agony. At laſt, rouzing himſelf with a ſud- 
den ſtart of reſolution, he reſolved to debate 
no more, but to commit all to fortune ; and 
crying out that the die was caſt, he paſled the 
river. Before day, Arminium was in his poſ- 
ſeſſion; the inhabitants fled from the city with 
the greateſt precipitation, and the news no 
ſooner reached the city of Rome, than it was 
filled with tumult and confuſion. Neither 
authority nor eloquence were able to quiet 
the fears of the multitude, and a variety of 
contending intereſts encreaſed the commotion. 
Pompey was ſtill at the head of more nume- 
rous forces than thoſe of Cæſar; but then he 
was to ſubmit to a multiplicity of counſellors, 
all guided by their paſſions and their fears: 
he therefore thought it firſt neceſſary to go 
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clare by an edict that the city was in danger, 
and then left Rome, commanding all the ſe 
nators to follow him. The conſuals immedi- 
ately fled ; the ſenators carried away their 
goods, as if ſecreting them from an approach- 
ing invaſion. At the ſame time Labienus, who 
had long been Cæſa/'s lieutenant in Gaul, de- 
ſerted him, and went with the crowd to add 
one more to the train of Pompey. 

Cz/ar, however, no way intimidated by 
theſe combinations, laid ſiege to Corfiniums 
which was commanded by Domitius with 
thirty cohorts. This general deſpairing of 
his ſafety, upon the approach of Cæſar, ſwal- 
lowed poiſon ; for ſuch he imagined it; but 
being told of Cæſar's clemency to the con- 
quered, Domitius repented his raſhneſs: nor 
was he diſpleaſed, when his phyſician aſ- 
ſured hm that the draught he had taken was 
an Opiate not a poiſon. Cæſar pardoned him 
with his uſual generoſity, though he again 
revolted to Pompey. 

Cz/ar's army being now reinforced by the 
| gens of the city which he had juſt taken, 

ie prepared to meet Pompey in the field, who 
would not wait his approach, but fled to 
Brundufium ; and having ſent the conſuls with 
the army to Dyrachium, he himſelf put to ſea. 
Cz/ar's want of ſhipping prevented his pur- 
ſuing him; he therefore turned into 1zaly, 
and in leſs than ſixty days became maſter of 


all that extenſive country. He found the 
city of Rome much more quiet than he ex- 


pected, and even propoſed to the fenators, 
| who 
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who yet remained there, a rew accommo- 
dation with Pompey, He next went to the 
treaſury, in order to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
public wealth againſt the public. Mezellus 
the tribune attempted to hinder him from 
this, and quoted ſome laws againſt the injuſ- 
tice of what he was going to perpetrate : but 
Cz/ar replied, that arms and Jaws were re— 
pugnant; adding, When I have laid down 
„ my arms, I ſhall then be ready to liſten to 
« reaſon,” Thus ſaying, he went to the 
doors of the treaſury, and not finding the 
keys, he ſent for ſmiths to force them open; 
but Metellus fill perſiſting in oppoſing his 
attempts, Ce/ar raiſing his voice, threatened 
to kill him; “ and this, continued he, young 
*© man, is eaſier done than ſaid.“ 

From Italy he was now reſolved to move 
the war into Spain, in order to prevent the 
ſupplies that Pompey's lieutenants in that 
country might otherwiſe afford their gene: al, 
In this expedition, he encountered number- 
leſs dangers ; but thoſe dangers were reward- 
ed with ſucceſs; he made himſelf maſter of 
their camps and their forces, the officers alone 
eſcaping to Pompey. 

Cz/ar again returned to Rome with his uſual 


expedition. Here he was choſen dictator by 


the ſenate; and after ſome uſeful regulations 
in the ſtate, in eleven days he reſigned his 
3 having declared himſelf conſul 


with Serwilius Jſauricus, and then ſet out to 


proſecute the war. His march was ſo rapid, 


that only a part of his army could keep N. 
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with him, conſiſting of 600 choſen horſe and 
five legions, With theſe he embarked, in 
the midit of winter, and having croſſed the 
Toxian ſea, took the cities of Oricum and Ap- 
pollonia, and ſent back his ſhips to Brundu- 
Hum, to bring over the reſt of his army. In 
the mean time, being unable to face the ene- 
my, he ventured: upon one of his bold pro- 
jects, which was to go in a veſſel with twelve 
oars to Brundiſium, though the ſea was then 
covered by the fleets of the enemy. He em- 
barked by night in the habit of a ſlave, and 
lay on the boards like an ordinary paſſenger. 
As they were to fail down the river Annius, a 
violent ſtorm aroſe, which quite overcame the 
art of the pilot, who gave orders to put back ; 
but this Car would not permit, who diſco- 
vering himſelf, and taking the aſtoniſhed pi- 
lot by the hand, bid him boldly go on, and 
fear nothing; “ for, ſays he, thou carrieſt 
„ Cz/ar, and Caſar's fortune.” The mari- 
ners now therefore exerted all their vigour, 
but to no purpoſe, and he was obliged to 
return to his army, who received him with 
their uſual joy. His forces ſoon after came 
over from Brundiſium, and he now therefore 
reſolved to give Poxpey battle. 

Pompey's army was furniſhed with plen+ 
ty of proviſions, while that of Cz/ar was 
deſtitute of almoſt all the neceſſaries of life. 
They were obliged to dig up a root that grew 
in that country, and tempering it with milk, 
uſe it as a kind of bread made up into loaves, 
They would often throw theſe into the ene- 
Vor, V. ; 5 my's 
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my's camp, telling them, that while the 
earth ſupplied ſuch proviſions, they would 
beſiege Pompey. Theſe threats Pompey took 
every precaution to conceal from his ſoldiers, 
being but too ſenſible of their fears; for they 
looked upon Cæſar's legions as partaking of 
more than human fierceneſs. Continual {kir- 
miſhes paſſed between the two armies ; in all 
which Cæſar had the better, except in one, 
in which Pompey, by a vigorous fally, filled 
the trenches with dead bodies, and the whole 
army was going to fly, when Cæſar vainly en- 
deavourcd to ſtop them; but his fortune ſtil] 
prevailed; for Pcmpey did not pu ſue his vic- 
tory, which induced Ce/ar to ſay among his 
friends, that to-day the victory had been on 
the enemy's ſide if they had a general who 
knew how to conquer. When he was retired 
to his tent, he ſpent the night with the moit 
olcomy apprehenſions; he now ſaw his af- 
fairs in an almoſt deſperate ſituation ; his only 
hope lay in removing his camp, with a view 
of advancing towards Scipio, who lay in Ma- 
cedonia, — of drawing Pompey after him 
from his ſtrong ſituation. This retreat raiſed 
ungovernable defires of fighting in the ene- 
my's army; they looked upon Cz/ar as one 
worlted, and afraid to hazard a battle ; be- 
ſides, his belt ſoldiers ſeemed incapable from 
age to bear the fatigues of battle; a peſti- 
lential diſeaſe was ſaid. to ravage his army ; 

and what was ſtill more important, he was 

furniſhed neither with money nor proviſions 

to maintain them. From theſe reaſons Por: 
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te thought it would be moſt prudent to de- 
tay fighting ; but this counſel was oppoſed 
by all but Cato : that patriot was willing to 
fave the lives of his fellow-citizens; and 
when he ſaw the bodies of thoſe that were 
ſtain on the fide of Cæſar, he covered his 
face, and wept. The reſt, however, re- 
proached Pompey for his ſlowneſs to engage, 
and even imputed it to a deſire of prolonging 
his command. At length therefore, con- 
trary to his own ſentiments, he was com- 
pelled to give Cæſar battle. 

Caar's army had been harraſſed for ſome 
time, and the countries through which they 
marched even refuſed to ſupply them with 
provitons :; but theſe difficulties were remov- 
ed by the taking of Gemphi, a town of The/- 
faiy, by aſtault; in which he found every re- 
freihment both for relief and cure. The two 


armies at length approached each other on 


the plains of Phar/elia : thoſe on Pompey's fide 
feemed confident of victory, and even ſent to 
Rome to take houſes fit to accommodate præ- 
tors and lictors, which offices they expected 
upon the acquiſition of the victory; but par- 
ucularly the cavalry, who were 7000 againſt 
Cz/ar's iooo, were eager to engage. Their 
intantry alfo was equally ſuperior, being 
$5-000 againſt 22,000 of the enemy. Cæſar 

rew up his army, and demanded whether 
they would wait till he was joined by ſome 
reinforcements he expected from Athens, or 
would venture to engage by themſelves; they 
one and all cried out for immediately engage- 
1 2 ing. 
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ing. In the morning of the next day, Car, 
who had ſuppoſed the enemy would not ven- 
ture to give him battle, was agreeably re- 
lieved by underſtanding that the enemy were 
pouring down: he now therefore advanced 
to meet them; and ſeeing Cavs Craſſus, an 
experienced ſoldier, encouraging the men, 
Cæſar called out to him by name, cry- 
ing, © What hopes, Caius Craſſus, how 
 « ftands our courage? To this the o- 
ther replied with a loud voice, We 
& ſhall conquer, Cæſar, and this day I wall 
«« deſerve your praiſes alive or dead ;” thus 
ſaying, he immediately ran upon the enemy, 
and after having performed prodigics of va- 
lour, received a mortal blow. Whillt the 
foot were thus engaging, Pompey's horſe ad- 
vanced with great confidence of ſucceſs ; but 
Ca ſar's foot darting their javelins at a dil- 
tance, they could not ſtand the afault, and 
having broken their ranks, fled away in great 
confuſion. This occaſioned ihe ruin of the 
whole army, who were cut to pieces. 

Pompey quite forgot his uſual fortitude up- 
on this occaſion; he viewed his army Ge- 
feated without attempting to ſtop the over- 
throw ; he retired to bis tent in ſilence, and 
there ſat expecting the event. When told 
that the enemy were in poſſeſſion of the ram - 
parts, and were breaking into the tents, he 
then ſeemed to recover; and crying out, 
« What, in my camp too!“ he inftantly dit- 
guiſed himſelf, and privately made his el- 
Cape. | 
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Ca ſar was now maſter of the field without 
a rival; he walked through heaps of bodies 
dead and dying, and perceiving the carnage 
around him, cried with a ſigh, “ This they 
*« compelled me to, and to avoid being pun- 
« iſhed as a criminal, I was obliged to make 
* others ſo.” Cz/ar's clemency was upon 
this occaſion equal to his courage ; he pardon- 
ed ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and among 
others Brutus, who afterwards took away his 
life. But never judging the victory ſecure, 
till he no longer "a an enemy to conquer, 
he now haſtened on in purſuit of Pompey. 
Coming to Alexandria, he there received the 
account that Pompey was murdered, and Theo- 
dotus bringing him his head, he turned away 
from it with horror. He treated the wretched 
remains of Pompey's party with kindneſs, and 
wrote to Rome, that his greateſt pleaſure was, 
that he every day ſaved the lives of Romans 
who had attempted to take his. | 

The inſolence of Photinus, the kin g's go- 
vernor, now produced a war in Egypt, Cæ- 
ſar, unwilling to bean it, was reſolved to 
proce Cleopatra on the throne. That princeſs 

eing ſent for by him, accompanied only by 
one ſervant, got into a ſmall boat, and in the 
duſk of the evening landed near the palace. 
Finding it however impoſſible to enter with- 
out a diſcovery, ſhe rolled herſelf up in a car- 
pet, and her attendant carried it in as a piece 
of ordinary furniture to Cæſar's apartment, 
Her wit and her beauty equally conſpired to 
charm him; he therefore reconciled her to 
| | wk as. 1 her 
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her brother, with whom ſhe had been at va- 
riance, aud made her a partner in the go- 
vernment. Achillas and Photinus, however, 
were no way fatisfied with this diſtribution 
they raiſed a dangerous war, from which Cæ- 
far eſcaped not without a variety of dangers. 
They ftraiten'd him for want of water, by turn- 
ing the aqueducts; they obliged him to burn 
his fleet : he eſcaped another time narrowly by 
leaping into the ſea, and, with much diffi- 
culty, carried his Commentaries in one hand, 
while he ſwam with the other. At laſt, how- 
ever, he became victorious, and Clzopatra was 
crowned queen of Egypt, and by her he ſoon 
after had a ſon, 

From Egypt he flew to ſuppreſs a revolt, 
headed by Pharnaces, the ſon of Mithridates, 
whom he overthrew with three legions, and 
totally deſtroyed his army, The news of this 
victory he {ent to Rome in theſe words, I 
« came, Iſaw, I conquered.” From hence 
he went to Rome, and was elected conſul : 
here he ſeemed foncer of his army than of 
the people; he even winked at the miſcon- 
duct of his generals, ſor political views pre- 
vailed over thoſe of equity. 

Cato and Scipio were till in Africa at the 
head of a conſiderable force: theſe Cæſar re- 
ſolved to diſperſe, and paſſed into Sicily in 
the very midſt of winter. The enemy ſeem- 
ed much to rely on an ancient prophecy, that 
the Scipios ſhould be always victorious in 4- 
frica, There was in his army, a man whoſe 
only merit was that of being called by that 

name, 
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name, as being deſcended from that ancient 
family : him therefore Cæſar put at the head 
of his army with the title of general; thus at 
once to ridicule the enemy, and to diſappoint 
the prophecy. Upon a certain occaſion, while 
his army were employed in gazing at an Afri- 
can dancer, they had like to be ſurprized, and 
totally defeated by the enemy. At another 
time, as one of his enſigns was running away 
with a ſtandard, Cz/ar took him by the neck, 
and forcing him about, cried, <* Look there, 
« tlere is the enemy.” But, though the 
enemy attempted to ſurprize him without ſuc- 
ceſs, he was more fortunate; he ordered his 
army to march through a country ſuppoſed 
to be impaſſable, and attacking their camp 
unexpectly in front and rear, he put them to 


flight, and killed in one day 50, ooo of the 


enemy, with only the loſs of fifty men. 

Cato in the mean time had undertaken to 
defend Utica, and conſequently eſcaped the 
flavghter. Cæſar's deſire to take him alive, 
haſtened his march to that city; but bong 
informed that he had killed himſelf, he crie 
oat, Cato, I envy thee thy death, becauſe 
cc thou haſt 4 me the honour of giving 
« thee life.” Upon his return to Rome, he 
was allowed three triumphs ; one for Egypt, 
one for Pontus, and a third for Africa. e 
diſtributed rewards to his ſoldiers, and treated 
the people with magnificent ſhews and pro- 
ceſſions. But upon calculating the number 
of citizens, they were found reduced from 


35, ooo, to 150,009. Such are the ravages 


of civil war! 


The 
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The ſons of Pompey were ſtill unconquered: 
they were but young, yet commanded a large 
army, and ſhewed great courage and conduct 
in the command. A deciſive battle was * 
near the city of Munda; in which Cæſar, ſee- 
ing his men making but a feeble reſiſtance, 
ran in the midſt, crying out, O ſhame, to 


« deliver your general into the hands of 


% boys.” They therefore exerted more than 


common valour, and killed 430,000 of the 
enemy; upon which Cz/ar told his friends, 
that he had often fought for victory; but 
this was the firſt time he had ever fought for 
his life. This was Ce/ar's laſt battle; the 
triumph for this victory, inſtead of pleaſing 
the people, excited their ſorrow, particularly 
when they found that the ſons of Pompey were 
no more, However, his power was now too 
great to be oppoſed, and after having waded 
through ſeas of blood, he was made dictator 
for life. His clemency was ſo great, on his being 
inveſted with abſolute power, that the Romans 
erected a temple to it, he not only pardoned 
ſeveral of thoſe who drew the ſword againſt 
him, but conferred rewards and honours on 
ſome of them, particularly on Bratus and Caſſtus, 
whom he made prætors. He again ſet up the 
ſtatues of Pompey, upon which Cicero finely 
ſaid, that thus he fixed his own. When his 
friends adviſed him to keep a guard, he 
refuſed, ſaying, that it was better to die 


once, than to live continually in fear of 


dying. 
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His former exploits ſeemed, however, no 
way ſufficient to fill up Cæſar's ambition, 
having none to emulate, he now began to 
carry on a ſort of emulation of himſelf againſt 
himſelf, and was preparing to make war on 
the Parthians, intending to make the ocean 
alone the bounds of the Roman empire. He 
deſigned to cut away through iſthmuſes; to 
build mounds to oppoſe the ſea; to drain 
countries ſubject to inundation. Theſe things 
were planned : but his reformation of the ka- 
lendar was actually put into execution, he 
called in the beſt . and mathe- 
matic1ans to aſſiſt in this undertakiug, and thus 
reduced the inequality of the lunar and ſolar 
motions to a greater exactneſs than any other 
had before done. 

But theſe benefits were not an equivalent 
to leſſen the hatred, which his deſire to be 
called king gave the people. It is true, he 
pretended bimſelf to refuſe the appellation, 
and when ſome were ſo bold as to ſalute him 
by that title, he forbad them, ſaying, his title 
was Cæſar, and not king. Another time, the 
ſenate, willing to confer on him ſome extraor- 
dinary honours, came to ſalute him in the 
Forum ; but he would not riſe, ſaying, that 
his honours rather wanted to be retracted than 
increaſed. But his behaviour univerſally diſ- 

ueſted all ranks, and Cæſar himſelf perceiv- 
ing his error, went home to his friends, and 
opening bis breaft, told them, he was ready 
to preſent it to any that would kill him. 

- Antony, 
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Antony upon another occaſion, offered 
him in the Forum a crown of laurel; few of 
the people applauded him, while he made 
the offer, but Cz/ar's refuſal was celebrated 
with univerſal acclamations, He again re- 

eated the offer, the people again were ſilent; 
Put Ce/ar's ſecond reſuſal was ſtill more 
loudly applauded. This was done in order 
to try the diſpoſition of the people ; but 
finding them averſe to kingly honours, he 
roſe up, and ordered the crown to be carried 
to the capitol. Cæſar's ſtatues were found 
at the ſame time crowned with diadems. Fla- 
vius and Marullus, two tribunes of the people, 
pulled them off, and committed thoſe to pri- 
{on who firſt ſaluted Cz/ar with the name of 
king. This highly pleaſed the people, who 
called them the true deſcendants of Brutus; 
but Cæſar was ſo much difpleaſed, that he 
diſplaced the two tribunes. 

Theſe were the firſt motives that induced 
the people to turn their eyes upon Marcus Bru- 
tus, who was thought to be deſcended from 
that Brutus, who baniſhed the tyrant Targuin 
from Rome. Beſides this, he was nephew 
and ſon-in-law of Cato, his only obſtacle was, 
his friendſhip to Ce/ar, and the favours he had 
received from him. The people, however, 
undertook to rouze him by papers, which 
they over-night would lay in the tribunal, 
where he uſually ſate, with ſuch expoſtulations 
as theſe, Brutus, 7hou ſleepeſt, thou art not 
Brutus. C2/7zs ſtill farther ſtrove to _ 

im, 


ſar, Nor was Cæſar wi 
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bim, he having a private grudge againſt Cæ- 

ithout his ſufpicions 
of Caſſius, who always ſaid he did not like 
him, becauſe he looked ſo pale; and when 
told that Antony and Dolabella were in a plot 
againſt him, he replied, he did not fear the 
fat and the ſleek, but the pale and the lean, 
meaning Caffius and Brutus, 

Numberleſs prodigies were ſaid to precede 
the fall of Cz/ar. It is ſaid, a ſouthfayer bade 
him beware of the ides of March, which 
day, when come, C7/ar meeting the ſouth- 
ſayer, ſaid to him by way of raillery, The 
ides of March are come. Ay, but they are not 
pa ſt, cried the other. The day before his fall, 
he happened to enter into a converſation of 
what Und of death was beſt, and gave the 
preference to a ſudden one. On the morn- 
ing intended for his fall, his wife Calpurnia, 
entreated him not to ſtir out that day, as her 
dreams preſaged ſome fatal calamity; the 
prieſts alſo reported, that all the ſacrifices 
were inauſpicious; he was therefore at length 
perſuaded, to ſend Antony to diſmiſs the ſe- 
nate; at the ſame time Decius Brutus came in. 
This Brutus fearing, leſt the delay of a day 
might diſcover or defeat the plot, uſed every 
argument tg prevail on Cæſar to go to the ſe- 
nate in perſon. After ſome heſitation, Cæſar 
at length complied, and gave Brutus his hand. 
He was gone but a little way, when a flave 
attempted to ſpeak to him, but finding it im- 
poſble, by reafon of the preſs, he went 

- to 
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to Calpurnia, and declared, that he had 
matters of the utmoſt importance to diſcloſe. 
Artemidorus, a rhetorician, -alſo brought him 
a paper, containing the names of the conſpi- 
rators, and the heads of the conſpiracy. But 
obſerving Cæſar deliver thoſe papers to ſome 
officers who ſtood next him, he cried out, 
Read them yourſelf, and quickly Cz/ar” ; 
this, however, he was unable to do from the 
crowd that was gathered round him. He carri- 

ed it open in his hand, till he came to the ſe- 
nate, the place where it was appointed to aſ- 
ſemble, being where Pompey's ſtatue ſtood, 
and had been built by Poxpey, and dedicated 
for public uſe. When Cæſar entered, the ſe- 
nate ſtood up to ſhew their reſpe& to him; 
the conſpirators crowded round the Chair, and 
Metellus Cimber, pretended to come as a ſup- 
pliant in behalf of his brother, who. was in 
exile, Ceſar rejected their petitions, and 
upon their preſſing their ſuit, he reprimand- 
ed them ſeverely. Upon this, Metellus lay- 
ing hold of his 1cbe with both hands, drew 
it over his neck, This was the ſignal agreed 
on. Caſca gave him the firlt ſtroke, which was 
far from being mortal. Cæſar, immediately 
turned round, and laid his hand on his dagger, 
both crying out, Ce/ar, in Latin, Thou wil- 
lain. Caſca, what deſt thou mean? And Cafe 
ca, in Greek, addreſſing himſelf to his bro- 
ther, Brother help. But Cæſar ſoon found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded on every fide, and received 
the dagger of an enemy in whatloever part 
he turned, 'They had all agrecd to give him 
a blow, ſo as to be e ow in his death. 
| Marcus 
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Marcus Brutus therefore gave him a ſtab in 
the groin, When he ſaw Pruzus was againſt 
him, he no longer reliſted, but covering him- - 
{elf with his robe, he expired at the foot of 
Pompiy's ſtatue, which was all covered with 
his blood. 

When he was thus lain, Brutus undertook 
to addreſs the ſenate, and vindicate what they 
had done; but the conſternation was too great, 
and each fled different ways, as his fears or 
his anger directed. Aulony and Lepidus, 
ſtrict adherents to Cæſar, concealed them- 
ſelves, while Brutus and the reſt of the con- 
ſpirators marched with their ſwords drawn in 
a body to the capitol, and as they proceeded 
through the ſtreets, called out to the people 
to reſume their liberty. _ 

The next day, Brutus again harangued the 
people who ſtood by, expreſſing neither plea- 
ſure nor reſentment, but ſeemed at once to 
pity Ce/er, and reverence Brutus. The ſe- 
nate undertook to ſatisfy both fides, they de- 
creed that Cz/ar ſhoutd be worſhipped as a 
god, and at the ſame time, gave Brutus and 
his aſſociates the command of the provinces, 
All things now ſeemed again to promiſe a re- 
eſtabliſhment of Roman freedom; but when 
Czſar's will was opened, and it was found 
that he had left a conſiderable legacy to each 
of the Roman citizens, and when his bod 
was carried through the city all mangled with 
wounds, the multitude could no longer con- 


tain their reſentment. They took firebrands, 
Vor. V. U and 
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and ran to burn the houſes of the conſpirators, 
others ran in ſearch of the men, but they had 
all previouſly made their eſcape. In this tu- 
mult, one Cinna, a friend of Cz/ar's, was 
torn in pieces, merely by the rabble miſ- 
taking him for another of that name, who was 
one of the conſpirators. 

Thus died Cz/ar in the fifty-ſixth year of 
his age, having ſurvived Pompey but four 
years; having reaped little other fruits fm 
the empire he had acquired with ſo much ha- 
zard, but a premature death, and an empty 
name. It is remarkable, that Caius killed 
himſelf with the ſame dagger with which he 
had ſtabbed Cæſar. And it 13 pretended the 
ſun for that year ſeemed to ſhine with a more 
feeble luſtre than uſual. 
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